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OHIO  UNIVERSITY'S  standards  are  getting 
tighter.  This  doesn't  mean  any  radical  changes, 
aimed  at  weeding  out  vast  numbers  of  students, 
are  going  into  effect.  But  a  series  of  seemingly 
ininoi-  alterations  and  innovations,  none  of  which 
would  ap[)ear  to  make  much  difference  by  itself, 
add  up  to  the  plain  truth  that  it  is  tougher  to  re- 
ceive a  degree  than  it  was  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  grade  standard  for  placing  a  student  on 
probation  ha.s  been  raised  from  1.5  to  1.6.  If  the 
student  has  attempted  .30  hours  or  more,  a  12- 
point  deficiency  instead  of  a  15-point  deficiency 
is  the  maximum  permitted  to  avoid  probation. 

In  computing  scholastic  averages,  the  "With- 
drawn Failing"  and  "Incompletes"  are  included 
in  the  total  hours  attempted.  To  make  up  for  such 
marks,  a  student  must  do  extremely  well  in  some 
other  courses. 

Once  a  student  is  forced  to  drop  from  school 
because  of  low  grades,  he  also  finds  reinstatement 
more  difficult.  Reinstatement  is  considered  only 
after  he  has  been  out  of  school  one  year,  and  a 
second  reinstatement  calls  for  a  waiting  period  of 
two  years  plus  evidence  that  the  third  attempt 
will  residt  in  real  achievement.  During  and  follow- 
ing any  trial  period  the  student  must  maintain  a 
2.25  point  average. 

The  2.0  recjuireruent  for  graduation,  formerly 
l)ased  on  all  hours  earned,  now  includes  only  final 
hours  and  points  in  the  case  of  repeated  courses. 
No  credit  nor  points  are  granted  toward  gradua- 
tion for  English  1,  beginning  math,  music  yiartici- 
|)ation  courses  such  as  band  and  glee  club,  and 
for  certain  courses  in  speech  and  p.sychology. 

A  student  is  admitted  on  special  warning  if 
lie  graduated  in  the  lower  one-third  of  his  high 
school  class  and  placed  in  the  lowest  one-fifth  on 
the  Ohio  Stale  Psychological  Examination.  As  a 
result,  he  is  limited  to  the  two-year  program.  As- 
sociate in  Arts,  unless  he  makes  at  least  a  C  a\er- 
age  in  his  first  semester. 

These  arc  some  of  the  changes  which  have 
increased  the  emphasis  on  the  need  for  C|uality 
work  right  from  the  start.  It  is  getting  increasing- 
ly difficult  for  a  student  to  slide  along  on  a  poor 
record,  hoping  to  make  it  up  with  a  frantic  surge 
of  studying  in  his  last  year  or  two. 

Statistics  speak  for  themselves.  Today  the 
percentage  of  students  who  reach  graduation  re- 
mains about  the  same,  but  the  percentage  of  those 
dropped  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  semesters  is 
increasing  steadily. 
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Ohio  Inixiisitv  is  well  represented 
on  caIllpll^  with  "women  in  science." 
Susan  .Anderson,  seated  behind  her  mi- 
crosco[)e,  is  a  senior  pre-mecl  student 
who  will  attend  Nortliwestein's  School 
of  Medicine  ncM  t.ill.  Dollic  Clowe,  a 
sopluiUKiri,'  chc'iiiical  cnuincci  ing  m.ijoi, 
is  very  active  in  c.inipus  organizations. 
She  has  the  llirill  of  being  the  onl\ 
girl  in  many  of  her  ( l.isvcs.  SiaiuliiiL;  is 
Nancy  Friel,  a  junioi  m.itlniii.iiics  m.i- 
jor  wild  is  minoiing  in  anhiteclinal 
draw  ill'.;.  .Xaiuy  udl  her  inspiration  le) 
lake  atK.uiii-d  si  iciicc  aiul  iiiatli  in  col- 
lege  horn   a   high   school    leaclier. 
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Focus  on   Foreign   Students 

By   Gary    Rine 

ONE  OF  THE  most  interesting  stu- 
dents on  the  Ohio  University  cam- 
pus tliis  semester  is  Dirgha  Ra/ 
Koirala  from  Nepal. 

Dirgha  is  the  first  student  from  his 
country  to  attend  a  university  in  Ohio. 
Holding  one  of  the  major  educational 
offices  in  Nepal,  Dirgha  is  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  Nepal. 

The  International  Cooperative  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  is 
sponsoring  Dirgha's  education.  This 
agency  assists  the  foreign  aid  program 
in   the  education  aspect. 

Dirgha  speaks  English  fluently  in  ad- 
dition to  four  different  Indian  langu- 
ages. He  terms  English  as  the  inter- 
national language  and  savs  without  it 
a  nation  finds  it  very  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate in  world  affairs. 

Nepal  has  an  American  library 
where  Dirgha  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  English  language  and 
America  in  general. 

Arriving  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
September  7,  Dirgha  contrasts  Athens 
to  that  city  by  saying  it  is  very  peace- 
ful, quiet  and  conducive  to  study  in 
Athens  after  the  mass  confusion  of 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Dirgha  will  be  at  OU  for  only  one 
semester,  and  then  will  get  a  sample  of 
schools  in  another  section  of  the  coun- 
try when  he  attends  a  Texas  university. 

While  in  Ohio  he  will  make  various 
visits  to  schools  in  the  surrounding 
area  and  try  to  weed  out  some  good 
practices  adaptable  to  his  country's 
school  system. 

He  says  the  only  way  his  country 
can  be  improved  is  through  education, 
and  the  United  States  is  the  best  place 
to   learn   good   educational   habits. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  America, 
Dirghi  attended  Calcutta  University, 
Batna  University  and  Banares  Univer- 
sity in  India. 

The  Indian  native  finds  everyone 
here  at  Ohio  U.  veiy  easy  to  associate 
with  and  he  has  special  praise  for  Pre- 
sident Baker's  great  knowledge  of  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  world.  He 
was  amazed  that  President  Baker  knew 
much  of  the  educational  situation  in 
Nepal. 

Presently  there  are  more  than  30  stu- 
dents from  Nepal  studying  at  different 
universities  throughout  the  United 
States.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
gain  information  in  different  fields 
which  will  be  of  benefit  in  helping  the 


PRESIDENT   John    C.    Baker   shakes   honds   with   A.   T.    O.   Odunsi   while   J.   A.    F.   Sokoyo    (left) 
and    Dirgha    R.    Koirala    look    on.     Sokoyo    and    Odunsi    are    education    officers    for   the    Ministry   of 
Education    in   Western    Nigeria.     Both    ore   attending   Ohio    University   this   year   in   conjunction   with 
the    teacher    training    program    being    directed    by   OU    in    their   country.     Koirala.    who    is   chief   in- 
spector of  schools  in  Nepal,  also  is  attending  OU   (see  story). 


tiny  nation  educate  its  people  and  re- 
tain its  independence. 

Nepal  lies  between  Iitdia  and  Tibet, 
which  is  now  controlled  by  Red  China, 
and  is  thus  a  key  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  larger  nations. 

Dirgha  enjoys  American  sports,  even 
though  he  had  never  seen  a  football 
or  a  baseball  game  before.  His  first 
football  game  was  the  OU-Toledo  en- 
counter, and  his  only  sight  of  baseball 
has  been  through  the  \Vorld  Series  by 
the  way  of  Television.  In  Nepal  they 
have  a  game  called  football,  but  he  said 
it  is  coiuparable  to  oiu'  game  of 
soccer. 


Authors   Visit  Campus 

Two  visiting  lecturers  recently  were 
on  campus  and  met  with  Paul 
Kendall's  creative  writing  classes. 

Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  one  of 
America's  foremost  biographers,  was  the 
guest  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  met 
with  the  creative  classes  and  gave  a 
public  lecture  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  highpoints  in  writing  her  most 
recent  book.  The  Lion  and  the 
Throne.  Richard  Hough,  a  well- 
known  author,  editor  and  freelance. 
conducted  classes  in  creative  writing 
and  also  ga\'e  a  public  lecture  on  "The 
Author  vs.  The  Publisher." 

Mr.  Hough,  an  Englishman  living  in 
London,  is  the  author  of  some  10  books. 


the  last  of  which  was  published  in 
November,  "The  Fleet  That  Had 
TO  Die." 

OU  In  Trade  Magazine 

TN  THE  October  issue  of  the  Ohio 
-L  Architect,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Architects  Society  of  Ohio  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  there 
is  a  three  page  stoiy  on  "Ohio  Univer- 
sity's New  Dormitories." 

The  feature  explains  specific  con- 
struction points  in  the  East  Green  build- 
ing project  and  Voigt  Hall. 

WouB,  the  campus  radio  station,  has 
been  granted  a  power  boost  from  100 
to  250  watts  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  This  will  extend 
the   listening   area   for   a   radius   of   50 


Kotschnig  Returns  to  OU 

WALTER  M.  KOTSCHNIG, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
for  the  U.S.  State  Department,  made 
a  return  visit  to  the  OU  campus  last 
month.  He  was  here  in  1954. 

Mr.  Kotschnig  has  spent  more  than 
!)0  years  on  the  international  political 
.scene.  During  his  stay  in  Athens,  he 
was  the  guest  of  President  Baker.  The 
pair  were  closely  associated  while  Pre- 
sident Baker  served  on  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


I  )  I',  c:  I-  M  li  K  R  ,      19  5  8 
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Jean  E.  Finzel,  who  received  her  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  1954  and  her  master's  in  1956 
from  Ohio  University,  is  now  in  her  second  year 
of  work  for  her  doctorate  in  -oology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming. 

Jean,  who  wishes  to  teach  zoology  at  the 
college  or  university  level,  was  granted  an  assist- 
antship  in  the  department  of  zoology  and  physi- 
ology and  teaches  several  laboratory  sections  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  year. 

Last  spring  Jean  began  field  work  on  her 
thesis,  a  comparative  study  of  four  prairie  com- 
munities at  different  elevations.  She  spent  the 
summer  doing  research  involving  bird  ccnsusing. 
trapping  and  banding. 

After  receiving  her  master's  from  OU .  Jean 
taught  biology  at  Alderson-Broaddm  College  in 
Philippi,   West  Virginia. 


Women  In  Science 


By  Jan  Betz 

Women   never  will  dominate   the  field 

of  science,   but  their  role 

can   be  a  very  important  one  in 

the   advancement 

and   survival  of  their  country. 


Dr.  Ruth  Malthewson  associate  physi- 
ian  at  the  Ohio  University  Health  Center, 
)oks  over  one  of  the  medical  journals  in 
he  Health  Center  library.  She  received  her 
achelor  of  science  degree  from  OU  in  1944 
nd  her  medical  degree  from  Western  Re- 
■'.rve  in  '54.  She  did  her  interning  at  St. 
'.lizabclli  Hospital  in   Dayton. 

Dr.  Matlhewson,  in  addition  to  a  busy 
ay  of  seeing  Ohio  University  patients,  is 
forking  on  a  research  project  for  the  De- 
artmenf  of  Public  Health. 

December.     1958 


Tn  this  age  of  sputniks,  atomic  and  solar  energy,  and 
guided  missiles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  business,  industry 
and  education  are  focusing  attention  on  developing  our 
scientific  resources. 

For  the  average  college  graduate  who  receives  a  degree 
in  science,  mathematics  or  engineering  there  is  a  choice  of 
at  least  three  jobs.  The  top  people  in  these  areas  are  always 
in  great  demand,  and  it  isn't  unusual  for  one  of  them  to 
have  as  many  as  ten  offers. 

Work  in  the  scientific  fields,  which  is  important  to  our 
advancement  and  smvival,  is  often  referred  to  as  "a  man's 
profession."  It  is  likely  to  remain  so,  but  we  can  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  women  enter  the  scientific  fields  in  in- 
creasing numbers  and   register  some  outstanding  work. 

Women  are  found  in  almost  every  scientific  area — 
from  the  medical  technologists  to  research  chemists  to  edu- 
cators. However  there  are  not  many  women  employed  in 
any  one  field,  but  most  women  who  penetrate  these  pro- 
fessions as  physicists  or  mathematicians  or  other  scientific 
areas  are  quite  outstanding.  For  the  occasional  girl  graduate 
in,  for  instance,  mechanical  engineering  or  geology-,  there  are 
numerous  opportunities  within  her  field. 

The  AAUW  Journal  reports  that  it  is  obvious  we  are 
Please  Turn  Page) 
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LaVerne  Shuster,  '56  Ohio  University's  only  woman  engineering 
graduate  is  associated  with  the  Central  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Industrial  Rayon  Corporation  in  Cleveland,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  man-made  fibers  in  the  country. 

A\  to  the  specific  duties  of  our  mechanical  engineer,  they  are  many 
and  varied — she  provides  technical  assistance  to  the  research  department 
on  design  and  development  of  special  equipment  and  on  special  instru- 
ments used  in  product  improvement.  She  also  assists  in  the  establishment 
of  standard  production  and  maintenance  techniques.  LaVerne  has  been 
with  Industrial  Rayon  since  her  graduation  in  February  1956.  The 
company  has  plants  in  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Covington,   Virginia. 

In  the  picture  LaVerne  is  discussing  a  technical  aspect  of  the 
operation  with  a  colleague  in  front  of  an  Instron  machine,  used  to  test 
fiber  strength. 


Engineer 


far  from  developing  our  potential  supply  in  meeting  the 
womanpower  shortage.  The  Department  of  Labor  recently 
conducted  a  survey  on  women  graduates  from  the  class  of 
1956  and  found  only  2%  of  the  117,608  women  taking  part 
in  the  survey  earned  bachelor  degrees  in  mathematics,  physi- 
cal sciences  or  engineering. 

The  psychologists  and  sociologists  tell  us  there  are  no 
significant  differences  between  the  sexes  in  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, personality  traits,  citizenship  responsibilities  or  spiri- 
tual and  personal  needs.  Therefore,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
girls  with  scientific  aptitudes  can  be  just  as  efficient  as  boys 
with  scientific  aptitudes  in  handling  higher  mathematics,  etc. 

High  school  and  college  educators  find  a  marked  cor- 
relation in  the  intellectual  capacity  between  boys  and  girls 
in  science  and  mathematic  courses. 

The  problem  of  .so  few  women  in  the  scientific  fields 


seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  most  girls  don't  seriously  con- 
sider majoring  in  these  fields  when  they  make  plans  to  go 
to  college.  It  requires  a  coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  school  administrators,  industiy  and  statesmen  to 
make  better  use  of  our  womanpower. 

This  direct  encouragement  inevitably  must  come  from 
well-qualified  and  enthusiastic  teachers  in  the  high  school. 
They  can  encourage  girls  with  scientific  aptitudes  to  sample 
the  fundamental  branches  of  biology,  science,  chemisti-y. 
phvsics  and  take  as  much  math  as  possible  . 

A  recent  study  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  senior  class  in  1956  suggests  "more  guidance  for 
girls  with  scientific  aptitudes."  Senior  girls  averaged  2.8 
science  courses  during  their  high  school  training,  while  boys 
had  3.6  science  courses.  Both  groups  averaged  fewer  mathe- 
matic courses  even  though  as  many  math  courses  are  offered 
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Nurse 

5f'!«i;  Iliad  iiuisc  of  the  Male  Medical  Di- 
vision of  University  Hospital  in  Cleveland  i\  an 
endless  job  for  Sally  Walil,  a  1952  OU  grad. 

In  addition  to  seeing  that  patients  get  good 
care  (emotional  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical) 
she  does  a  variety  of  things,  from  ordering  supplies 
and  drugs  to  making  ward  rounds  with  the  doc- 
tors. She  serves  as  a  liaison  betivcrn  the  doctors 
and  the  various  departments,  is  the  public  rela- 
tions representative  to  the  community,  oversees  a 
nursing  staff  of  about  30  and  is  coordinator  of 
numerous  functions  in   the  institution. 

Planning  the  working  schedules  for  the  staff 
(24  hours  a  day  in  a  hospital)  is  just  one  of  her 
many  activities.  And  of  course  Sally  is  always  on 
hand  for  any  emergency. 

She  received  a  master  of  nursing  degree  in 
1955  from  Western  Reserve  and  ivas  on  the  staff 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  at  University  Hospital 
before  accepting  her  present   position. 


as  science.  Girls  had  2.6  and  boys  3.1  mathematic  courses. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  find  out  at  an  early  age 
if  a  girl  has  the  aptitude  and  ability  for  scientific  work,  and 
then  help  her  find  success  and  happiness  in  a  career.  Par- 
ents can  be  instrumental  in  helping  their  daughters  develop 
the  abilities  and  enable  them  to  have  more  .successful  ca- 
reers in  a  scientific  field. 

However  the  real  inspiration  usually  comes  from  the 
schools,  or  technically  this  is  where  some  concrete  thinking 
about  a  career  should  begin.  With  our  education  system 
becoming  more  progressive,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
our  yoimg  people  are  being  introduced  to  science  at  an 
early  age.  As  early  as  kindergarten  and  the  early  primary 
grades,  boys  and  girls  learn  about  plant  and  animal  life 
and  atmospheric  conditions  and  numerous  as])ects  of  science 
on  an  understandable  level. 


By  the  time  the  students  reach  high  school,  they  have 
been  presented  with  the  fundamentals  and  have  a  good 
background  on  which  to  base  further  knowledge.  Those 
students  who  show  a  special  aptitude  and  enthusiasm  along 
the  scientific  or  more  technical  lines  can  spend  the  time 
exploring  the  allied  fields  to  determine  where  they  would 
be  most  happv. 

This  is  the  ideal  situation  !  Unfortunately  not  all  high 
school  students  get  a  basic  knowledge  of  science,  and  are 
reluctant  to  sign  up  for  science  courses  beyond  the  minimum 
required  for  graduation.  Fiuthermore,  not  all  high  school 
students  with  the  ability  ha\e  the  opportunity  to  take  more 
than  one  or  two  science  or  math  courses  because  of  \arious 
factors  operating  within  school  systems. 

Most  students  do  ha\e  high  school  instructors  who  take 
{Please  Turn  Page) 
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Mathematician 

A  rnatlu  tnalics  backiiminid  lui^  jiiotid  to 
provide  the  basis  for  a  very  inlereshiiii  career  joi 
Marilyn  Paulsen  Newkirk,  '56,  ivho  is  a  \ystem\ 
service  representative  for  Inlrrnational  Business 
Machines  in   Columbus. 

Marilyn's  main  job  is  dealing  ivith  eustumer.s 
who  have  purchased  IBM  computers  and  fre- 
quently she  travels  out  of  town  to  demonstrate  the 
machines  or  serves  as  a  consultant  when  a  cus- 
tomer has  a  special  problem.  She  also  conducts 
classes  for  engineers  and  salesmen  on  the  instruc- 
tion for  the  operation  of  electronic  computers. 

In  the  picture  Marilyn  stands  in  front  of  one 
of  the  IBM  computers  and  discusses  the  machine's 
operation  with  one  of  the  employees.  Marilyn's 
husband,  James  H'.,  '57  is  also  with  IBM.  He  is 
an  allied  engineer. 

Girls  with  a  solid  mathematics  background 
can  find  veiy  interesting  work,  said  Marilyn,  and 
they  shouldn't  be  afraid  to  take  all  the  math 
available. 


an  active  interest  in  their  work.  Teachers  and  guidance 
counselors  often  supply  the  incenti\e  for  many  a  future 
scientist  or  engineer.  Helping  to  direct  a  young  woman  into 
a  career  where  she  will  be  happy  and  where  she  can  do  a 
worthwhile  job  for  society  is  a  must  in  our  modern  edu- 
cational system. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  high  school  science  courses 
included  biology,  chemistry  and  physics.  Now  many  high 
schools  are  expanding  their  science  curricula  to  include 
geology,  zoology,  astronomy,  botany  and  physical  science. 

An  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
for  otn'  enthusiastic  youth  can  be  found  in  Skokie,  Illinois. 
Some  ambitious  faculty  members  of  the  Skokie  high  school 
worked  out  a  program  for  high  school  students  to  excel  in 
science  and  mathematics  through  research  projects. 

These  students  meet  once  a  week  during  the  evening 
with  top-notch  scientists  from  industrial  research  labora- 
tories and  have  a  two  and  one-half  hour  discussion  on  ad- 
vanced science  and  mathematics.  During  the  week  they 
work  individually  on  their  research  projects  in  biochemistry, 
radiation  ]3hysics.  hydrodynamics  and  other  branches  of 
science. 


No  extra  credit  is  earned  for  this  special  work  and 
most  students  spend  about  1200  hours  on  the  work  over  a 
three  year  period.  It  is  interesting  and  inspiring  to  note  that 
approximately  42  high  schools  in  the  United  States  employ 
such   classes. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  field  a  student  wishes  to  pur- 
sue in  college,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  preparation 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Colleges,  universities  and  in- 
stitutes are  employing  stricter  reqtiirements  and  more  is 
expected  of  a  high  school  graduate. 

For  any  girl  who  has  the  slightest  inclination  or  desire 
along  the  scientific  lines,  it  is  imperative  that  she  excell  in 
all  the  high  school  science  and  mathematic  coiuses  avail- 
able. Dottie  Glowe,  who  is  presently  the  only  girl  enrolled 
in  engineering  at  OU,  thinks  the  reason  more  girls  don't 
go  into  science  or  engineering  when  they  reach  college  is 
because  they  don't  have  the  background.  "I  took  every  math 
and  science  course  offered  at  my  high  school,"  said  Dottie. 
"but  there  were  only  two  other  girls  in  inv  class  with  manv. 
many  fellows." 

Dottie  went  on  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  girls  she 
has  associated  with  in  respect  to  planning  a  career.  "It  isn't 
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Dentist 

Medical  proff.ssiniii  arc  iiolliiiii;  ncic  to  the 
Sproi^ue  family:  however  the  advent  of  a  woman 
dentist  was  different.  Dr.  Lenore  Sprague  Stack. 
18,  received  her  degree  in  dentistry  from  Ohio 
■State  University  in  1932.  She  practiced  in  Colum- 
bus for  four  years  before  coming  to  Athens. 

Dr.  Stack  comes  from  a  long  line  of  doctors, 
hut  there  tras  only  one  dentist  in  the  family.  Dr. 
Stack's  son  John,  '45,  is  a  medical  doctor  in 
Mesquite,  Texas.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  Stack 
Clinic.  Another  son,  Charles,  '50,  is  associated  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico.  Dr.  Stack  has  eight  grandchildren. 

Dr.  Stack  and  her  husband,  Charles,  reside  in 
Athens.  Her  office  is  adjoining  their  home  and 
\hc  refers  to  the  arrangement  as  quite  convenient. 


that  girls  aren't  intelligent  enough  to  handle  advanced 
mathematics,  because  most  girls  can  do  just  as  well  if  not 
better  than  the  fellows.  But  the  majority  of  the  girls  who 
are  capable  of  becoming  scientists,  engineers  or  mathema- 
ticians, lack  the  incentive  or  big  push  to  get  them  to  do 
something." 

Many  girls  think  of  a  scientific  profession  as  a  "man's 
world"  where  there  is  little  room  for  women.  This  idea 
often  comes  from  parents  and  relatives  who  discourage  the 
girls  against  competing  with  men  in  a  profession.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  field  is  predominately  made  up  of  males,  and  no 
matter  how  many  women  are  encouraged  within  the  next 
ten  years  to  go  into  scientific  fields,  women  will  not  over- 
populate  the  profession  and  certainly  not  dominate  it.  How- 
ever women  can  sene  a  very  useful  purpose  to  our  scientific 
development  and  survival,  and  when  we  do  not  make  use 
of  the  potential  in  our  young  women,  we  are  wasting  the 
uomanpower  of  this  nation. 

In  Russia  there  is  a  concentrated  effort  to  make  the 
most  of  all  resources.  College  students  have  a  high  school 
background  of  5  years  of  physics,  4  years  of  chemisti-y,  6 
years  of  foreign  language  and  5  years  of  mathematics.  E\ery- 


one  who  is  capable  is  in  college,  and  all  but  the  weakest 
are  paid  to  study.  In  Russia  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians are  considered  the  elite  and  have  a  higher  income 
than  doctors. 

In  1957  there  were  70  medical  institutions  separate 
from  the  universities  in  the  USSR.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
applicants  to  these  schools  were  women.  Although  physi- 
cians don't  reach  the  high  income  status  they  do  in  this 
country,  it  still  points  out  the  capability  of  women  to  handle 
what  we  refer  to  as  a  "man's  profession." 

What  specifically  can  women  do  in  a  scientific  profes- 
sion? The  scope  is  limitless  and  the  opportunities  are  wide- 
spread. For  a  girl  interested  in  physical  science,  there  are 
positions  as  biological  scientists,  medical  technologists  and 
many  more  related  professions.  Government  is  now  demand- 
ing more  and  more  mathematicians,  as  well  as  scientists 
and  engineers.  Business  and  industry  also  offer  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  math  majors  in  electronics  and  research  for  both 
men  and  women. 

It  is  true  that  women  are  somewhat  restricted  when 
ii  comes  to  engineering.  However  a  women  mechanical  en- 
(Please  Turn  Page) 
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I'hf  impoitancc  of  womfri  in  science  zvlio  serve  as  eduealors  caiitiol 
be  overstressed.  The  demand  for  teachers  is  i^reat  but  the  demand  foi 
science  and  mathematics  teachers  is  even  greater. 

Constance  Elsasser,  who  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
agriculture  in  1957  with  minors  in  biological  science  and  education,  is 
now  teaching  biology  and  general  science  at  Mayfield  Heights  High 
School  in  Cleveland.  She  was  a  science  teacher  at  Wooster  High  School 
for  one  year  after  graduation. 

The  picture  shows  Constance  overseeing  a  biology  laboratory  class. 
The  photograjih   was  taken   by   ferry   firik.  an   OV  grad  of   1952. 


Teacher 


gineer  may  design  products  or  equipnient  or  be  a  divisional 
supervisor  in  this  area.  There  are  excellent  opportunities  in 
architectural  engineering  for  women  and  there  are  some 
women  architectural  engineers  who  are  holding  executive 
positions.  Industrial  management  is  another  good  oppor- 
tunity for  a  woman  engineer. 

Education  has  and  always  will  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  women  interested  in  science  or  mathematics. 
Research  indicates  a  diminishing  supply  of  qualified  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
situation  is  already  acute. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  women  are  not  going  into 
these  particular  areas  of  teaching  as  rapidly  as  the  humani- 
ties or  social  sciences.  Of  the  52,000  women  graduates  in 
1956  taking  part  in  a  survey,  only  17  per  cent  of  those  re- 
ceiving teaching  certificates  were  qualified  to  teach  natural 
sciences  and  a  mere  7  per  cent  for  mathematics. 


With  additional  courses  being  taught  in  oiu-  high 
schools,  it  is  plain  to  see  the  need  for  more  teachers  and 
particularly  in  science  and  mathematics  where  there  is  al- 
ready a  shortage. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  teaching  is  that  it  is 
ideal  for  women  who  interrupt  their  careers  for  marriage 
and  family  responsibilities.  Teaching  is  one  profession  which 
readily  welcomes  women  when  they  wish  to  resume  their 
teaching  activities.  Another  benefit  to  be  derived  as  more 
women  pursue  science  in  the  educational  field  is  that  men 
who  have  been  teaching,  or  must  teach  to  fill  the  demand 
for  high  school  science  teachers,  may  now  step  into  more 
iin]3ortant  jobs,  such  as  research  or  advanced  study. 

The  women  with  a  science  background,  whether  they 
are  actively  employing  their  knowledge  or  temporarily  en- 
gaged in  rearing  children,  also  form  a  powerful  technical 
reserve   for  anv   national   emergency   which   niav   arise.   This 
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Chemists 


Three  Ohio  University  women  graduates  are  membets  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  research  division  of  The  Standard  Oil  Company.  V. 
Frances  Gaylor,  second  from  right,  discusses  the  results  of  a  test  as  they 
are  automatically  recorded  on  the  spectrophotometer  machine.  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Gecsy  Grasselli,  on  the  far  right,  operates  the  machine. 

Miss  Gaylor,  '46,  who  received  her  master's  degree  from  Western 
Reserve  in  1954,  has  been  a  project  leader  of  analytical  research  for 
five   years. 

A  1950  graduate  of  Ohio  University,  Jeannnette  Grasselli  has  been 
with  Sohio  for  eight  years.  She  is  a  project  leader  of  an  absorption  spec- 
troscopy group.  She  attended  a  summer  course  at  MIT  in  1955  and 
received  her  master's  from   Western  Reserve  in   1958. 

Judy  Stuchul,  the  newest  member  of  the  Sohio  group  representing 
OU,  joined  the  company  in  July  as  a  junior  chemist  in  the  analytical 
group.  Judy  received  her  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  June. 

In  the  picture  Judy  is  holding  a  mocro  container  used  to  trap  very 
small  samples  which  are  identified  by  the  machine. 


has  already  been  seen  by  the  many  women  who  have  re- 
turned to  the  scientific  profession  to  take  positions  as  mathe- 
maticians, controllers,  physical  scientists,  chemical  engineers 
and  astronomers,  to  mention  a  few,  in  the  advancing  missile 
program. 

riic  problem  isn't  "What  can  a  woman  with  a  degree 
in  science  or  engineering  do  !"  but  it  is  one  of  "How  can 
we  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  womanpower?"  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  job  opportunities  for  a  woman  graduate 
in  the  sciences,  for  she  will  be  able  to  choose  from  many 
jobs  at  salaries  higher  than  most  of  her  classmates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  a  recent  survey  shows  that  women  who 
majored  in  science  or  health  fields  receive  the  best  starting 
salaries.  Top  salaries  among  1956  girl  graduates  six  months 
after  graduation  indicated  that  chemists  ($4,453)  mathema- 


ticians and  statisticians  ($4,382)  and  researchers  ($3,819) 
began  work  with  the  highest  salary. 

The  attitude  concerning  women  entering  the  fields 
which  have  been  classified  as  the  "men's  professions"  is 
somewhat  distorted,  although  many  of  the  criticisms  are 
justifiable.  Many  companies  are  leary  about  hiring  a  woman, 
even  if  they  are  convinced  she  can  handle  the  job  mentally. 
They  have  learned  from  experience  that  a  promising  young 
female  scientist  or  engineer  may  leave  her  job  after  one  or 
two  years  to  assume  family  responsibilities,  or  to  mo\e  to 
a  new  location  where  her  husband  is  employed,  or  some 
other  reason  which  involves  her  family. 

These  factors  are  uncontrollable  for  most  young  wom- 
en and  they  are  aware  that  men  sometimes  get  the  job 
they  want  because  of  these  very  reasons.  These  factors  also 
(Please  Turn  Page) 
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Laboratory  Technician 

A  chemistry  major  zchilc  at  OU,  Dorothy 
Limerick,  '57.  is  a  laboratory  technician  in 
ihe  analytical  laboratories  of  the  Proctor  & 
Gamble  research  center  outside  of  Cincinnati. 

Dorothy's  duties  include  the  interesting 
field  of  paper  chromatography,  which  is  a 
chemical  means  for  identifying  an  unknown 
substance.  In  the  picture  Dorothy  is  remov- 
ing a  test  tube  containing  a  substance  to  be 
analyzed.  In  her  hand  is  a  micro  pipet  which 
will  contain  the  solution  to  be  transferred  to 
ihe  paper.  The  paper  is  then  sprayed  with  a 
material  which  reacts  with  the  desired  com- 
ponent to  form  a  colored  product,  zvhich 
helps   indicate  the  unknoivn  substance. 


provide  obstacles  for  many  women  who  are  sincerely  in- 
terested in  their  fields  and  perhaps  hope  to  have  successful 
careers  in  chemical  research  or  the  like.  For  this  reason  it 
is  hard  for  a  woman  to  reach  a  managerial  or  administrative 
position  with  an  organization. 

As  far  as  the  attitude  toward  women  in  the  scientific 
fields  on  the  part  of  their  male  co-workers,  there  is  usually 
the  highest  respect  for  the  females  in  the  professions.  This 
same  atmosphere  is  found  on  most  college  campus.  Nancy 
Friel,  a  mathematics  major  who  was  in  architectural  engi- 
neering, says  at  first  the  fellows  in  her  classes  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  her,  but  when  they  found  that  she  could 
do  the  work  just  as  well  as  they,  they  showed  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  her. 

It  wouldn't  be  unusual  for  a  young  lady  chemist  and 
a  gentleman  chemist  to  collaborate  on  the  same  research 
project.  A  female  mechanical  engineer  may  be  in  charge 
of  a  department  of  draftsmen  and  designers  made  up  largely 
of  men.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  personality  adjust- 
ment instead  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  males. 

Some  people  think  the  most  adequate  way  to  encour- 
age high  school  students  to  attend  college  and  major  in  a 


specific  field  is  to  appeal  to  them  through  advertising,  and 
there  is  some  merit  in  this  opinion. 

Dr.  Carl  A.  Prey,  professor  of  bacteriology  here  at  OU, 
points  out  the  fluctuations  in  enrollment  of  pre-med,  med- 
tech  and  other  pre-professional  course  study  since  World 
War  II.  After  the  war  there  was  extensive  advertising  on 
a  nation-wide  scale  to  encourage  young  men  and  women 
with  abilities  to  enter  the  field  of  medicine.  Magazines, 
radio,  newspapers  and  television  were  the  chief  conveyors 
of  the  campaign. 

The  results  have  some  good  things  to  say  for  advertising 
in  addition  to  helping  out  the  medical  profession.  In  a 
period  when  there  was  extensive  advertising,  college  stu- 
dents, and  a  considerable  number  of  women,  were  majoring 
in  the  pre-professional  courses.  Then  the  advertising  drop- 
ped off,  and  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years  the  enrollment  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  also  dropped  off. 

Recently  the  emphasis  has  been  on  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Industry  and  the  anned  forces  are  making  special 
efforts  to  train  brilliant  young  men  and  women,  a  trend 
which  was  first  felt  before  the  success  of  Sputnik  1.  The 
New  York  Times  reports  a  35  to  50  per  cent  increase  in 
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Medical  Technologist 


An  outstanding  example  of  a  successful 
double  career  can  be  found  in  Eileen  Butera 
Freede,  '51.  Eileen,  wife  of  Heber  Freede, 
'51 ,  and  mother  of  four  small  hoys  manages 
to  be  a  homemaker  and  still  carry  on  an  im- 
portant job  at  the  Mahoning  ]' alley  Green 
Cross  Hospital. 

Eileen,  who  is  a  registered  medical  tech- 
nologist, is  director  and  supervisor  of  a 
osteopathic  hospital  laboratory.  She  is  as- 
sisted by  a  medical  technologist  and  a  labor- 
atory assistant.  She  refers  to  her  professional 
career  as  "interesting  and  rewarding." 

Her  husband  holds  a  similar  job  on  a 
larger  scale  and  in  a  larger  hospital.  The 
Freede's  home  is  on  Millgreen  Drive  in 
Warren. 


science  and  math  majors  to  be  graduated  in  1959  over  the 
29,500  science  and  math  degrees  granted  in  U.S.  in   1955. 

The  overall  situation  isn't  as  bleak  as  it  once  appeared 
more  young  people  are  studying  the  scientific  subjects 
in  college  and  are  preparing  for  very  responsible  positions 
in  the  world.  However  we  must  always  be  conscious  of 
making  the  most  of  our  resources,  and  therefore  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  women  as  a  vital  part  of  our  labor,  since 
they  represent  one-third  of  our  nation's  total  working  force. 

Statistics  show  the  increasing  nimiber  of  people  enter- 
ing the  science  and  engineering  professions,  and  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  total  are  women.  In  a  recent  sin-vey  at 
a  New  York  high  school,  15  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the 
upper  one-fourth  of  their  class  showed  a  specific  desire  to 
study  science  or  engineering  at  college.  Most  of  our  scien- 
tists come  from  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  their  graduating 
class,  so  this  indicates  a  definite  trend  among  the  upper  in- 
telligencia  to  enter  fields  where  they  are  definitely  needed. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  making  the  most  of  our 
"womanpower"  and  using  our  resources  advantageously  is 
the  percentage  of  change  in  the  amount  of  working  mothers. 

Business  and  industn,-  are  being  cooperative  in  this  effort 
by  arranging  working  hours  to  enable  mothers  to  be  at  home 


when  their  children  are  out  of  school.  More  than  65  per 
cent  of  the  women  college  graduates  resume  work  in  their 
field  after  their  children  are  in  school.  With  modern  con- 
veniences, the  housewife's  job  is  no  longer  a  ten-hoiu'  a  day 
task.  Most  women  find  they  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure 
time,  especially  after  their  children  reach  school  age,  and 
so  return  to  teaching  or  some  other  field  relating  to  their 
background. 

The  social  scientists  and  psychologists  tell  us  that  this 
not  only  helps  the  economy  and  social  status  of  the  country, 
but  it  also  has  definite  positive  effects  on  the  woman  in- 
volved and  her  family  and  associates  outside  the  family. 
Science  needs  these  women  and  can  find  very  respectable 
positions  for  mothers  even  after  they  ha\e  been  away  trom 
their  profession  for  a  period  of  time. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  the  "20th  century  viewpoint" 
on  the  issue  of  working  women  and  particularly,  women 
connected  with  the  scientific  fields.  Business  and  industry, 
who  show  no  obvious  discrimination  between  intelligent 
men  and  women,  set  forth  a  good  principle  for  us  to  follow. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  de\oted  and  ambitious  woman 
chemist  can  not  reach  the  top  in  her  profession  and  serve 
a  very  worthwhile  place  in  our  advancement  and  survival. 
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Trends  In  Modern  Music 

Except  for  such  "adolescent  junk"  as  rock  and  roll, 

the  division  between  popular  and  classical  music  is  becoming 

less  defined,  according  to  an  Ohio  University  musician. 


By  Paul  Fontaine 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PIANO  AND  COUNTERPOINT 


IT  ^VOULD  be  hazardous  to  attempt 
an  exhaustive  assessment  of  recent 
trends  in  music  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  importance.  This  would  involve 
too  much  that  must  remain  in  the  do- 
main of  opinion.  It  is  safer  to  confine 
oneself,  in  a  brief  article  such  as  this,  to 
those  manifestations  which  are  suffic- 
iently established  to  preclude  dispute. 

I  dare  to  mention  first  the  growing 
internationalization  of  music.  There  is 
nothing  sudden  about  this.  It  has  been 
going  on  at  an  accelerating  pace  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  with  the  result 
that  political  and  geographical  barriers 
have  never  meant  less  in  the  exchange 
of  musical  ideas.  This  applies  equally  to 
serious  or  art  music  and  to  the  popular 
varieties.  Jazz  has  gone  around  the 
world.  Today  there  are  English,  French, 
German,  even  Russian  bands,  fashioned 
after  American  prototypes,  playing  their 
own  versions  of  jazz.  In  the  "classical" 
field  the  interchange  is  just  as  active, 
although  no  single  country  dominates  it 
as  America  dominates  the  jazz  scene. 

Nationalism   in    Music 

In  the  nineteenth  centuiy  nationalism 
in  music  reached  its  peak.  None  of  the 
recognized  masters  of  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  centuries  was  independent  of 
his  native  background.  Bach  was  one  of 
the  most  eclectic  of  composers,  yet  he 
was  first  of  all  a  German.  Much  of  the 
music  of  Chopin  reflects  his  Polish  ori- 
gin. Add  to  these  Grieg  (Norwegian), 
D  \-  o  r  a  k     ( Bohemian ) ,     Moussorgski 


(Russian),  Albeniz  (Spanish),  Sibelius 
(Finnish),  and  many  others.  The  list  is 
almost  endless.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed, in  spite  of  the  statement  just  made, 
that  international  exchanges  of  ideas 
and  practices  in  music,  as  in  all  human 
artistic  and  scientific  endeavor,  have 
been  going  on  for  centuries.  Bach  was 
clearly  influenced  by  such  men  as 
Couperin  (French)  and  Vivaldi  (Ital- 
ian) .  The  seductive  spell  of  Spanish 
music  has  inspired  countless  composi- 
tions a  I'espagnole  from  such  foreigners 
as  Liszt  (Hungarian),  Tschaikovsky 
(Russian),  Moszkowski  (Polish),  and 
especially  Frenchmen-Ravel,  Debussy, 
Lalo,  Chabrier,  and  Bizet. 

Among  leading  contemporary  com- 
posers interest  is  shifting  away  even 
from  this  sort  of  transplanted  national- 
ism. On  the  basis  of  reputation  the  fol- 
lowing composers  may  be  cited  as  re- 
presentative: Paul  Hindemith  (Ger- 
man-American), Darius  Milhaud 
(French),  Benjamin  Britton  (English), 
Ernst  Von  Dohnanyi  ( Hungarian ) , 
Walter  Piston,  Samuel  Barber,  Aaron 
Copland,  (American),  Stravinsky  (Rus- 
sian-American), Khatchaturian,  Shos- 
takovich, Kabalevsky  (Russian).  The 
great  prestige  of  Prokofiev,  Bartok,  and 
Rachmaninoff,  all  lately  deceased,  is 
still  with  us.  An  examination  of  the 
music  of  all  these  men  will  reveal,  to  be 
sure,  an  occasional  preoccupation  with 
native  sources.  But,  by  and  large,  all 
have  worked  on  a  loftier  plane  and 
their  differences  are  personal  rather 
than  national. 


A  feature  of  the  work  of  all  ranking 
composers  for  many  decades  has  been  a 
growing  freedom  in  the  treatment  of 
dissonance.  The  average  non-musician 
greatly  misunderstands  the  nature  and 
function  of  dissonance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  dissonance  rather  than  harmony 
is  the  law  of  nature. 

Example  of  Dissonance 

This  can  be  easily  proved  by  refer- 
ence to  the  overtone  series.  For  ex- 
ample, the  seventh  above  any  funda- 
mental tone  (even  though  "dissonant" 
with  it)  will  vibrate  in  sympathy  when- 
ever   the    fundamental    is    sounded. 

The  higher  one  goes  in  the  series 
the  sharper  the  dissonances  even  though 
they  pass  beyond  the  range  of  the  hu- 
man ear.  Even  so  simple  a  tune  as 
"Home  Sweet  Home"  is  not  without  its 
dissonances.  All  through  the  classic  and 
romantic  eras,  dissonance  was  used  as 
an  "active"  combination  on  its  way  to 
a  concord.  Generally  speaking  this  con- 
cept still  rules  in  most  of  the  commer- 
cial music  being  released  today.  Disson- 
ance is  used  freely  to  lend  life,  color  and 
push  to  the  music,  but  the  rules  must 
be  observed,  and  the  rules  are  to  be 
found  in  any  haiinony  book.  So  say  the 
old-timers.  But  our  modernists  no  long- 
er go  along  with  this.  They  use  disson- 
ance for  its  own  sake  and  not  as  a  mere 
embellishment  for  a  following  concord. 
In  other  words,  dissonant  or  clashing 
combinations  are  treated  as  indepen- 
dent  sonorities    not    requiring    "resolu- 
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tion."  The  result  has  been  not  only 
greater  freedom  and  an  enrichment 
of  our  arsenal  of  available  hannonies. 
but  much  distinguished  music  of  truly 
great  beauty  and  merit  that  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  days  of  the 
triadic  ascendency. 


New  Concepts  of  Melody 

With  greatei  treedom  in  harmonic 
practices  came  new  concepts  of  melody. 
To  most  non-musicians,  I  dare  say,  a 
melody  is  a  tune  and  a  tunc  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  whistled  easily  on  the 
way  to  work.  But  with  modern  instru- 
ments, capable  of  great  range  and  flex- 
ibility, melodies  (or  "themes"  as  pro- 
fessional musicians  put  it)  long  ago 
broke  the  chains  imposed  by  vocal  re- 
strictions and  in  the  minds  of  men  like 
Milhaud  or  Prokofiev  may  soar  over 
three  octaves  or  more  in  as  many  mea- 
sures. Traditionally,  harmonic  conside- 
rations ha\e  figured  prominently  in  the 
movement  of  melody.  With  these  gone, 
or  relaxed,  melodic  lines  are  freer  to 
move  as  the  composer's  fancy  requires. 
A  composer  writing  in  the  twelve-tone 
scale  recognizes  no  inherent  limitations 
in  the  use  of  melodic  intervals. 
Whether  his  music  is  good  or  not  will 
depend  on  other  factors. 

Another  conspicuous  feature  of 
modern  music  is  the  apparent  disdain 
for  the  conventional  views  about 
rhythm  or  meter.  In  a  sense,  we  see 
here  a  return  to  the  sixteenth  century 
manner  when  barlines  were  not  yet  in 
vogue  and  rhythm  was  controlled  solely 
by  the  stress  of  syllables.  One  cannot 
discuss  this  subject  intelligently  without 
a  definite  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  "rhythm"'.  The  popidar  de- 
finition is  certainly  a  very  narrow  one. 
If  a  drummer  can  beat  away  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  without  the  slightest 
deviation  in  tempo  it  is  said  that  he  has 
a  good  sense  of  rhythm.  A  lover  of 
more  advanced  types  of  music  may  not 
accept  this.  This  drummer  is  doing 
nothing  other  than  to  supply  a  basic 
pulsation  or  "beat"  which  inust  go  on 
with  the  monotonous  regularity  of  a 
clock.  Why  should  this  robot  perform- 
ance be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  good 
rhythm?  A  case  could  be  made  that 
it  is  actually  an  absence  of  rhythm  in 
its  more  subtle  sense,  as  may  be  exem- 
plified by  our  finest  musicians  and  dan- 
cers. I  recognize  that  all  ballroom  and 
military  music  must  conform  to  a  set 
beat,  but  why  not  call  it  what  it  is? 

The  answer  is  that  the  modern  com- 
poser of  concert  music  does  call  it  what 
it  is,  and  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
rhythm  with  a  mature  understanding 
of  its  complexity.  He  rejects  the  in- 
grown devotion  to  even-measure  phra- 
ses so  dear  to  jazz  addicts  and,  for  that 


matter,  to  most  of  the  writers  of  our 
"classical"  music.  In  effect  he  chal- 
lenges the  long  cherished  assumption 
that  2  or  4  is  more  artistic  that  5  or  7. 
His  scores  may  show  a  time  change 
every  measure  or  so.  There  is  no  iron 
"beat",  only  an  uncompromising  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  that  melodic  lines 
create  rhythm,  never  the  other  way 
around.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  tricky 
business.  Furthermore,  it  is  purely  a 
technical  matter  and  cannot  in  itself 
guarantee  success,  as  too  many  of  our 
young  composers  do  not  seem  to  realize. 

Neo-Classicism   Is  Misleading 

One  hears  much  about  "neo-classi- 
cism"  these  days,  and  the  finger  is  point- 
ed at  such  men  as  Hindemith,  Stravin- 
sky, or  Ravel.  The  term  is  quite  mis- 
leading. It  refers  chiefly  to  the  revived 
interest  in  figures,  canon  and  other 
ancient  contrapuntal  devices,  baroque 
dance  forms  (i.e.  minuets,  gavottes,  and 
the  like") .  All  these  are  much  older  than 
Classicism.  True,  many  sonata-type 
works  are  being  written,  but  there  is 
nothing  "neo"  about  this;  it  has  been 
going  on  steadily  ever  since  Beethoven. 

A  half-century  ago  the  division  be- 
tween so-called  popular  music  and  con- 
cert fare  was  clearly  defined.  Those 
were  the  days  of  ragtime,  and  Paul 
Whiteman  had  not  yet  come  east  out 
of  Denver  to  initiate  a  new  era  in 
popular  bands.  Songs  were  generally 
sentimental  and  had  to  have  a  catchy 
tune.  It  was  a  golden  age  and  hundreds 


of  these  songs  came  into  being  to  re- 
main a  part  of  the  American  heritage. 
But  they  were  one  thing  and  "classical" 
music  was  another.  Today  some  of  the 
popular  bands  have  achieved  such  ar- 
tistry in  the  area  of  instrumentation, 
some  writers  have  risen  so  far  above 
the  field,  that  they  virtually  have  closed 
the  gap  between  the  level  referred  to 
often  and  carelessly  as  "jazz"  and  that 
other  level  called,  with  comparable 
carelessness,  "classical."  If  one  listens 
to  Stan  Kenton,  for  example,  effects 
will  be  heard  that  Stravinsky  would 
applaud.  Those  who  decry  rock'n  roll 
for  the  adolescent  bacchanalian  junk 
that  it  is,  can  take  heart  at  the  rap- 
]3rochment  between  our  finer  popular 
writers  and  the  composers  of  so-called 
serious  music.  Occasionally  it  produces 
astounding  results,  such  as  Gershwin's 
Rhapsody. 

Experimentation   Period 

Oiu'  time  may  be  described  as  one  of 
fe\erish  and  bold  experimentation  in 
music.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  be- 
fore ha\e  so  many  composers  been  at 
work.  It  can  be  added  that  they  ha\e  a 
reasonably  fair  chance  to  be  heard — at 
least  once.  But  the  competition  is  terri- 
fic. And  who  supplies  most  of  this  com- 
petition? Why,  the  same  old  boys  who 
have  been  around  for  ages  and  have 
never  been  more  popular  than  today — 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky,  and  ever,  ever  so  many 
more. 
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Ohio  University  s 
Skyline 


The  design   of  each  cupola  has  a  specific 

meaning.    A  professional  architect 

takes  a  look  at  Ohio   University's  cupolas  and 

explains  their  significance. 


By  A.  C.  Denison 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


UNIVERSITY  faculties  on  impor- 
tant occasions  and  usually  with 
some  outward  grumbling  but  inward 
pride  continue  to  becap  and  begown 
themselves.  The  designers  of  college 
buildings  are  more  often  than  not 
tempted  to  crown  the  highest  point 
of  each  structure  with  a  feature  which, 
like  the  unlovely  mortar  board,  carries 
on  a  long  tradition.  The  origin  of  a 
cupola  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  can  be 
found  in  the  equally  venerable  feudal 
system.  The  multi-stage  termination 
of  a  tower  derives  from  the  church 
tower  with  steeple  or  spire  of  medieval 
Christianity.  All  of  these  bequests  have, 
of  course,  changed  in  detail  if  not  en- 
tirely in  purpose  down  through  the 
ages.  A  glance  at  the  illustrations  of 
Ohio  University  examples  of  these  en- 
richments will  show  that  the  archi- 
tectural expression  has  changed  from 
the  medieval  to  a  later  idiom. 

That    part    of    the    early    manorial 
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establishment  to  which  the  "public" 
(the  Lord's  loyal  followers)  had  access 
contained  a  centrally  located  communal 
hearth.  Directly  above  the  hearth  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  was  allowed  to 
escape.  This  aperture  in  the  combine 
of  the  steep  northern  roof  was  pro- 
tected from  the  chill  northern  rains  by 
a  crude  shed  roof  of  its  own,  forming 
a  rudimentary  cupola.  The  apartment 
below  was  known  as  the  hall.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  term  has  many 
descendents  such  as  the  political 
TO\VN  HALL,  the  cultural  CON- 
CERT HALL  and  even  Hitler's  BEER 
HALL,  all  for  the  shelter  of  certain 
qualified  persons.  The  semi-public 
character  of  University  buildings  has 
allowed  the  appropriate  continuation 
of  the  name  "hall".  In  many  cases  the 
use  of  a  small  structure  on  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  has  memorialized  its  own 
unglamorous  ancestor.  Architects  now 
call    such   a   detail    a   cupola,    deriving 


this  name  circuitously  from  the  fact 
that  the  cupola's  own  roof  is  usually 
dome-like  in  its  curvature. 

The  term  "tower"  can  be  broaden- 
ed to  include  those  structures  in  which 
a  sense  of  vertical  accent  can  be  follow- 
ed downward  from  its  finial  or  weather- 
vane  all  the  way  to  an  element  at 
ground  level  which  is  square  in  plan. 
In  the  ecclesiastic  architecture  of  the 
Gothic  north  many  elements  were  piled 
one  on  another  with  structural  clarity, 
strict  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity 
and  the  ideal  of  a  signpost  to  heaven. 
The  tower  began  with  a  sturdy  square- 
ness, diminishing  in  bulk  and  increasing 
in  airyness  as  it  went  upward,  chang- 
ing from  a  square  to  an  octagon,  then 
to  another  square  or  octagon  of  smaller 
size.  The  tower  was  planned  (but  not 
always  finished)  to  terminate  in  a 
sharp  pointed  pyramidal  or  conical 
form.  All  of  these  were  lovingly  carved 
or    otherwise    adorned.     In     its     post- 
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Gothic  development  approximately  the 
same  silhouette  can  be  recognized  in 
the  Baroque  chinch  towers  of  Germany 
and  Flanders.  In  17th  centui-y  England 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  extended  the 
\0cabula17  of  Renaissance  details  as 
he  refined  those  he  had  borrowed 
trom  the  continent.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  of  every  combination  that 
was  harmonious  and  contributory  to  the 
central  theme.  Subsequent  designers 
such  as  Sir  James  Gibbs  and  Charles 
Bulfinch  and  dozens  of  others  in  late 


18th  Century  America,  further  reduced 
the  number  of  elements,  minimized  the 
projections  and  further  simplified  the 
point  and  counter  point  of  Sir 
C'hristoper's  virtuosity.  There  were  fur- 
ther modifications,  particularly  in  this 
coimtry,  as  the  designers  of  the  early 
19th  century  consulted  the  Greek 
rather  than  the  Renaissance  spirit. 
These  developed  towers  may  include  a 
spire  or  a  cupola  at  the  top  and  several 
stories  of  various  shapes  one  or  more  of 
them    serving    as    "lanterns,"    belfries, 


stair    and    storage    compartments    and 
even  living  spaces. 

The  term  "lantern,"  by  the  way, 
originally  an  architectural  contrivance 
to  admit  daylight  to  the  interior,  was 
in  some  cases  applied  to  a  structure  de- 
signed to  allow  artificial  interior  illumi- 
nation to  extend  outward  and  down- 
ward from  a  high  vantage  point. 
William  Dawes  perched  in  the  tower 
nf  Old  North  Church  and  Paul  Revere 
waiting  for  the  signal  come  instantly 
10  mind. 

Harking  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
(_u])ola  as  a  device  for  the  escape  of 
used-up  air  the  American  builders 
often  pro\ided  their  cattle  barns  with 
simple  cupolas  with  slats  or  louvres 
to  serve  for  \entilation  purposes. 
Friends  of  Ohio  University  may  rest  as- 
sured that  this  sanitary  if  rather  un- 
complimentary motive  did  not  govern 
I  he  placement  of  structures  not  unlike 
these  on  the  handsome  buildings  at 
.\thcns.  The  inhabited  compartments 
below  are  invariably  sweet  and  clean. 
The  louvered  cupolas  nevertheless 
allow  for  positive  \'entilation  of  attic 
spaces,  a  necessary  function  in  south- 
ern Ohio. 


THE  CUPOLA  of  Cutler  Hall  is 
particularly  eloauent  both  as  a 
typical  examn'e  and  as  a  piece  of 
^nod  design.  There  is  the  square  base 
allowing  a  simple,  secure  and  leak- 
proof  attachment  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.  Then  the  simple  molding  form- 
ing a  cap  for  the  square  element  and  a 
drip  of  minimum  but  adequate  projec- 
tion to  shed  water  awav  from  the 
\  iilnerable  wooden  walls.  On  this  plat- 
form we  find  the  typical  octagonal 
tempietto  with  lou\red  panels  on  the 
two  cross  axes.  Through  these  are 
heard  the  melodies  of  the  chimes.  The 
blank  fortv-five  deeree  corners  are  en- 
riched with  attached  colonettes.  Again 
the  projections  are  simplified  and  re- 
strained. This  element  is  roofed  with 
sheet  metal  in  a  tvpical  double  curve. 
The  design  is  concluded  with  a  simnle 
finial  which  until  it  rusted  awav  years 
ago  carried  a  weathervane.  The  com- 
plex exhibits  in  each  part  and  in  the 
assembly  that  spare  grace  that  was 
intuitive  with  Amerif-nn  des'o-ners  a 
few  venerations  ago.  The  cupola  looks 
ris:ht  in  a  close-up  view  and  from  a 
distance  it  rides  happily  on  the  straio'ht- 
forward  surfaces  ;^nd  details  of  the 
JMiilding  below.  The  anonymous  de- 
sismer  of  this  favorite  emblem  of  Ohio 
University  deserves  the  arratitude  of  all 
who  live  and  work  under  its  benign 
influence 
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JEFFERSON  Hall  gives  us  our  first 
example  of  the  lantern.  The  octa- 
gonal panels  are  glazed  on  all  eight 
sides — not  to  admit  daylight  to  the 
space  below  but  rather  to  dispense 
artifical  light  to  the  country  side.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  octagon  ap- 
pears as  well  in  the  paneled  wooden 
base  of  the  cupola,  in  its  roof  and  again 
in  the  solid  little  detail  taking  the 
|3lace  of  the  accustomed  weathervane. 
This  complex  is,  like  Cutler,  a  true 
cupola  in  that  it  appears  to  emerge 
from  the  roof.  The  solid  steel  and 
masonry  construction  below  allowed 
the  architects  to  enlarge  the  cupola  and 
to  face  its  basic  square  with  brick.  This 
square  is  capped  with  a  full  cornice 
with  brackets  contributing  an  interest- 
ing play  of  light  and  shade  in  the  white 
painted  woodwork.  Allegiance  to 
Cutler  is  testified  by  the  round  "bull's 
eye"  windows  in  the  square.  Having  re- 
nounced the  finial  at  the  apex  of  the 
design  the  architects  chose  to  help  the 
usually  awkward  transition  from 
square  to  octagon  by  moimting  four 
turned  wooden  finials  at  the  corners. 
Sir  Christopher  made  use  of  this  idea 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 


Jefferson   Hall 


Bryan   Hall 


THE  ARCHITECT  of  Bryan  Hall 
was  obviously  under  this  influence. 
However,  the  problem  here  was  to  use 
the  cupola  forin  as  the  crowning  motive 
of  a  tower  of  masonry.  The  square 
upon  which  the  tower  rested  was  of 
ample  dimensions.  He  allowed  himself 
a  full  entablature  and  pseudo  balu- 
strade as  a  cap  for  his  brickwork.  The 
coupled  columns  at  the  diagonal  corn- 
ers project  boldly;  the  dome-like  roof 
returns  to  four  sides  rather  than  eight: 
the  weathervane  is  of  less  significance. 
The  still  less-important  ums  at  the 
corners  are  borrowed  from  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  repertory.  They  are  of 
more  importance  in  silhouette  when 
viewed  from  a  distant  height  than  they 
are  in  the  close-up  photograph 
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WASHINGTON  HALL  might 
have  been  with  propriety  called 
Washington  Tower  if  it  weie  not  for 
that  ingrained  tradition  that  collegiate 
buildings  are  halls.  The  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  entire  facade  design  is  the 
square  portion  although  the  wings  are, 
of  course,  more  commodious.  Up  goes 
the  tower  with  the  hipped  roof  merely 
one  stage  in  the  complete  design.  The 
flat  roof  of  this  truncated  pyramid 
suggests  the  rail-protected  decks  fomi- 
erly  used  as  watch  towers  for  retinning 
whalers  or  marauding  Indians.  Neither 
class  of  travelers  is  likely  to  arrive  on 
the  scene  today  via  the  B  &  O  or 
U.S.S.O.  Thereon  and  upward  we  can 
see  four  more  stages  or  stories:  the 
rectangle  broader  than  it  is  high,  the 
cube,  the  octagonal  base  and  the 
lou\ered  cupola  itself.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  broadcast  beams  of  light  from 
within  but  the  clockface  of  dependable 
accuracy  is  there  for  all  to  see  and 
compare  with  other  University  time 
pieces.  The  molded  embellishments  of 
all  stages  are  shallow  and  tight  .so  that 
the  soaring  theme  is  clear  and  certain. 
Finally  the  weathervane  reaches  up- 
ward with  a  turnign  or  two  of  its  own. 


Washington    Hall 


Natatoriunn 


MODESTY  is  the  first  quality  to  be 
noticed  in  the  cupola  of  the 
Natatorium — a  modesty  in  size  and 
restraint  in  that  the  octagon  alone  is 
used.  It  makes  almost  an  obsequious 
little  bow  to  Cutler.  It  avoids  the 
square  base  but  the  reverse  curve  of 
Cutler's  roof  and  the  thin  coupled 
pilasters  can  be  found.  The  projec- 
tions are  again  shallow  in  a  reticent 
way  except  that  there  are  eight  perky 
little  flourishes  where  the  sheet  metal 
protects  the  wooden  details  below.  This 
little  cupola  seems  to  say:  '"I  am  just 
resting  here  perched  on  the  roof: 
below  me  is  nothing  truly  academic: 
it  isn't  a  hall,  it's  just  a  great  big 
undivided  space  where  people  swim. 
There  isn't  even  an  attic  for  me  to 
ventilate.  But  I  can  tell  you  where  the 
midpoint  of  the  roof  occurs  and  I  can 
remind  you  that  the  structure  below 
is  light  and  airy." 
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OHIO   UNIVERSITY'S  SKYLINE   (continued) 

THE  HEALTH  CENTERS  cupola 
also  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  crowning  an  authentic  Hall.  It 
abstains  from  any  suggestion  of  columns 
and  their  entablatures;  theic  is  no 
paneling;  the  octagon  itself  is  mcifh 
suggested  by  chamfering  the  loui 
corners;  the  vaneless  finial  is  a  simple 
rod  with  an  impaled  copper  ball.  (Had 
there  been  a  weathervane  it  would 
have  confirmed  for  a  fourth  time  the 
statement  that  in  .southeastern  Ohio 
the  prevailing  wind  is  indeed  from  the 
Southwest)  .  The  ums  at  the  four 
corners  are  a  little  forlorn.  Perhaps 
the.se  apothecary  jars  symbolize  the 
pharmacy  below  loaded  with  miracle 
drugs.  The  framing  of  roof  intersections 
is  aided  by  the  square  base.  This  also 
helps  proclaim  the  fact  that  two  roof 
ridges  cross  at  right  angles  in  this  cen- 
ter of  a  Center  .... 


University   Health   Center 


Helen   Mauck   Galbreath   Memorial  Chapel 


THE  TERMINAL  feature  of  the 
Galbreath  Memorial  Chapel  is 
appropriately  in  quite  another  category. 
It  is  not  a  cupola  or  a  tower.  It  is  a 
lantern  and  a  spire.  This  lantern  per- 
fomis  its  original  function  of  flooding 
with  daylight  from  above  what  is  call- 
ed a  central  chinch.  Also  when  illumi- 
nated within,  the  lantern  dispenses  its 
light  on  every  side.  The  spire  with 
ecclesiastic  awareness  is  very  tall  and 
slender,  its  multi-sided  plan  producing 
almost  a  conical  shape.  The  octagon 
to  which  we  ha\e  become  accustomed 
is  there  but  it  is  almost  obscured  by  its 
siurounding  colonnade  or  peristyle. 
This  colonnade  is  consistent  with  the 
chapel's  entrance  portico  in  that  both 
display  the  Greek  Revival  rather  than 
the  Renaissance  spirit.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  are  no  arches  even  of  the 
-American  wooden  construction.  There 
is  also  the  Greek  austerity  or  lack  of 
fussiness  with  more  attention  to 
authentic  proportion  than  to  ingenious 
multiplication  of  details.  The  Greek 
tholos  or  roimd  temple  was  its  inspira- 
tion: the  spire  is  Christian;  the  wea- 
ther vane  is  American.  The  combina- 
tion of  all  is  Ohio  University's  heritage 
and  a  contribution  of  the  building's 
architects. 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY  accordingly 
displays  an  interesting  array  of 
architectural  details  aloft.  They  help 
to  lift  the  eyes  of  those  who  walk  and 
meditate  beneath  them  from  the  sack- 
line  to  the  sky-line.  But  as  we  study 
them  one  after  another  we  find  our 
eyes  resting  with  deepest  satisfaction 
and  justified  pride  on  the  inspiration 
of  them  all — the  cupola  of  Cutler  Hall! 
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Professor  Rowles  Dies 

Emmett  Rowles,  '20,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity professor  for  the  past  33  years,  died 
November  8  in  Shehering  Arms  Hospi- 
tal. He  suffered  a  stroke  the  pre\ioiis 
day  while  returning  to  Athens  after  at- 
tending a  football  game  in  Logan. 

Professor  Rowles  earned  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  joined  the  OU  faculty  in  the 
zoology  department  in  1925  where  he 
taught  bio-chemistry  and  physiology. 

He  was  born  and  raised  in  New 
Matamoras  where  he  completed  high 
school  and  then  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Ohio  U.,  and  his 
masters  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. He  completed  research  work  on 
San  Juan  Island  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Washington. 

He  and  his  wife  suffered  serious  in- 
jiaies  a  few  years  ago  in  an  auto  ac- 
cident while  on  their  way  to  a  science 
meeting  at  Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity and  he  had  resumed  his  teach- 
ing duties  last  fall. 

He  was  a  member  of  Theta  Chi  fra- 
ternity, Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi, 
Torch,  Men's  Faculty  club  and  the 
Green  and  White  club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jessie,  '22, 
three  daughters,  and  a  twin  brother, 
Dr.  Everett  Rowles  of  Coleraine, 
Minnesota. 

McKelveys  Back  in  Athens 

DR.  Fred  McKelvey  and  family  have 
retiuned  to  the  Ohio  University 
campus  after  spending  two  years  in 
Guatemala,  Central  America. 

Dr.  McKelvey,  director  of  university 
summer  school  and  extension  has  com- 
pleted an  assignment  for  the  U.S.  State 
Departments  International  Cooperation 
Commission  and  has  resumed  his  duties 
in  Wilson  Hall. 

Dining  his  two  years  in  Guatamala 
City,  Dr.  McKelvey  served  as  director 
of  urban  education  for  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  that  country.  In  that 
capacity  he  coordinated  a  program  de- 
signed to  advance  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing. 


Murphy  Is  Acting  Dean 

T\R.  PAUL  R.  MURPHY,  classical 
-L>'  languages  professor,  is  serving  as 
acting  dean  of  the  Graduate  College 
during  the  illness  of  Dr.  Donald  R. 
Clippinger. 

Dr.  Clippinger  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack September  1 7  and  is  recuperating 
at  his  homei 

Chairman     of     the     department     of 


BOZIDAR  JAKAC,  director  o(  the  I'Academic 
of  Fine  Arts  ot  the  University  of  Ljubljana,  Yug- 
oslavia, and  his  v/ife,  were  visitors  on  the  Ohio 
University  campus  for  several  days  lost  month. 
An  internationally  known  artist.  Professor  Jakac 
has  done  several  portraits  of  famous  Ameri- 
cans and  European  dignitaries,  ond  his  works 
have  been  exinibited  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Venice,  Sao  Paulo  and  the  United  States.  A 
retrospective  exhibit  of  his  paintings  was  hung 
in  the  OU  library  during  his  visit  to  the 
campus. 


classical  languages  since  1950,  Dr. 
Murphy  has  been  active  in  the  admini- 
stration of  advanced  study  activities 
and  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  gra- 
duate council  of  the  university. 


Photography  Exhibition 

MISS  Elizabeth  Truxell,  lecturer  in 
photography  at  Ohio  University, 
recently  had  an  exhibition  of  her  work 
in  the  OU  Theater  lobby. 

Miss  Truxell,  a  native  of  Michigan. 
come  to  Ohio  University  in  1951.  She 
has  classes  in  portrait  photography, 
fashion  and  picture  story  in  the  School 
of  Paintins;  and  Allied  Arts. 


Represents  Speech  Assoc. 

DR.  CLAUDE  E,  KANTNER.  at- 
tended the  conference  of  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher  Educa- 
tion which  met  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
on  October  29,  30,  31. 

This  organization  is  a  branch  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and 
approximately  100  educators  repre- 
senting various  professional  associations 
and  universities  and  colleges  met  for  a 
two  and  a  half  day  conference  on  the 
theme,  "Programs  of  Graduate  Edu- 
cation for  Teachers  with  Special  Em- 
phasis on  Academic  Fields."  Dr.  Kant- 
ner  ser\'ed  as  a  representative  of  the 
Speech  Association  of  America. 


Speaks  In   Washington 

A  LOOK  at  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges of  Asfriculture  by  a  Non 
Land  Grant  Staff  Member."  was  the 
topic  of  the  speech  Dr.  Burton  De- 
Veau  gave  in  Washington.  D.  C.  last 
month. 

The  chairman  of  the  OU  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities. 

Article   on   OU 

DR.  JOHN  A.  HESS,  professor  eme- 
ritus of  German  at  OU,  is  the 
author  of  the  recently  published  article, 
"Heine's  Return  to  Religion:  Two 
Catholic  Factors."  The  article  appears 
in  the  Kentucky  Foreign  Language 
Quarterly  of  Kentucky,   1958. 

Dr.  Hess,  writer  of  the  book  "Heine's 
Views  on  German  Traits"  deals  with  a 
current  study  with  the  poet's  conversion 
to  Christianity. 

Capt.  Roberts  In  France 

CAPTAIN  William  S.  Roberts,  who 
has  been  an  assistant  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  in  the  Army 
ROTC  department,  is  on  a  new  assign- 
ment in  France. 

While  at  OU  he  was  adviser  to  Per- 
shing Rifles,  which  won  15  trophies  in 
drill  competition  during  the  three-year 
period. 

Exhibit  in  Indianapolis 

ASSISTANT  Professor  of  Ceramics, 
Da\id  G.  Hostetler,  had  his  sculp- 
ture and  drawings  exhibited  at  Butler 
Art  Institute  in  Indianapolis  last 
month. 

Hostetler,  who  taught  at  Instituto 
AUende  in  San  Miguel,  Mexico  last 
summer,  also  cast  nine  sculpture  pieces 
in  bronze  at  Guanajuato. 

Attend  Conference  at  BG 

DEAN  OF  Mrn.  Mauicl  Himkins, 
Assistant  Deans,  James  H.  Lochary 
and  Thomas  C.  Lyons,  and  Pat  Coschi- 
gnano.  president  of  Student  Council 
attended  a  dean  of  men's  conference 
at  Bowling  Green  University  last  month. 
Coschignano  and  Dean  Hunkins  ap- 
]jeared  on  a  panel  which  discussed  stu- 
dent uprisings.  Representatives  from 
most  colleges  and  universities  in  Ohio 
took  part  in  the  conference. 
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New  York 

Bill  Hess,  Ohio  University's  new- 
football  coach,  will  be  guest  of  honor 
at  a  December  19  Christmas  party  of 
the  New  York  City  alumni  chapter. 

Chapter  president,  Sammy  Kaye,  has 
announced  that  Hess  and  Alumni  Sec- 
retary Marty  Hecht  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  party  to  show  a  15-minute  film 
of  the  1958  OU  Homecoming  and 
answer  questions  about  the  University 
athletic  program. 

The  party  will  be  held  from  6  to 
9  p.m.  at  tile  Williams  Club,  24  East 
39th  Street.  Drinks  will  be  dutch  treat 
and  hors  doeuvres  will  be  furnished 
by  the  club.  There  also  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  door  prizes  furnished  through 
the  courtesy  of  Richard  Linke. 

Members  who  have  not  paid  their 
$3.00  annual  chapter  dues  should  con- 
tact E.  Ray  Johnston,  32  Green  Street, 
Newark  2.N.  J. 


Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Ohio 
University  Bobcat  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  Christmas  dance  for  alumni 
and  students  of  OU  at  the  University 
Club,  Cleveland,  December  20.  Alumni 
tickets,  priced  at  $4.00  per  couple  can 
be  obtained  in  advance  from  any  of 
the  Haberacker  Optical  C  o  m  p  a  n  )■ 
stores.  Cost  will  be  $4.50  at  the  door. 

William  C.  Doody,  '49,  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  dance  which  will  again 
feature  the  music  of  Joe  Hruby  and  his 
orchestra.  Dancing  will  be  from  10 
p.m.  to  2  a.m. 

During  a  special  intermission  a  Bob- 
cat Dance  queen  will  be  selected  from 
candidates  representing  Ohio  Univer- 
sity dormitories  and  sororities.  Selection 


will  be  made  by  vote  of  those  attending 
the  dance. 

The  annual  dance  is  an  informal  af- 
fair, .^n  addition  this  year  is  the  dis- 
tribution  of   several   door  prizes. 

Further  information  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  calling  Chaimian  Doody,  whose 
home  is  Avon  Lake. 

Southern  California 

A  plan  to  finance  a  scholarship  for 
a  West  Coast  student  to  Ohio  Univer- 
sity was  adopted  by  the  Southern  Cali- 


fornia chapter  executive  board  at  the 
Navy  Officers  Club  on  Temiinal  Is- 
land, Long  Beach,  Saturday  night. 
Oct.   15. 

The  dinner  -  meeting  -  dance  was  at- 
tended by  45  members  of  the  board 
and  guests.  A  cocktail  hour  preceded 
the  dinner  and  the  meeting  was  follow- 
ed by  dancing  to  the  Navy  Club  Or- 
chestra. 

The  scholarship  plan  was  outlined 
by  Robert  J.  Hier,  '37,  and  the  fund- 
raising  attempt  will  be  conducted  by 
the  c  h  a  p  t  e  r  scholarship   committee. 


Cleveland  Officers 

SECTION    CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.    Walter    Duemer,    Euclid 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

Miss    Blanche    Smiley,    Lakewood 

WOMEN'S  CLUB 

Mrs.    John    H.    Drasler, 

President 

Parma,    South 

Mrs.  Harry  Millhoff 

Mrs.    William    Franklin, 

Vice  President 

Shaker    Heiqhts 

Mrs.  John  Disher 

Mrs.    George    Hronek,    Southeast 

Secretary 

Mrs.    William    Conklin, 

Mrs.  John  O'Shaughnessy 

Westside    Suburban 

Treasurer 

GREATER  CLEVELAND 

Mrs.  Russell  Schuster 

BOBCAT  CHAPTER 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

CHAPTER  BOARD  OFFICERS 

Mrs.  George  Brown 

Chairman — Walter    Duemer 

Mrs,  H,  J.  Dickerson 

Treasurer — George    M.    Brown 

Mrs.  Benjannin  Madow 

Secretary — Joseph    Vargo 

Miss  Eleanor  Morrow 

Past    President — Maynard    Graft 

Miss  Marian  Whitsey 

WESTSIDE   BOBCAT   CLUB 

Miss  Hattie  Campbell 

President— L    C.    "Duke"    Bitler 

Mrs.  Chester  Gober 

Vice-President — Tony    DiBiasio 

Mrs.  Wallace  Metzger 

Secretary — Thomas    C.    Lavery 

Mrs.  Earl  Powell 

Treasurer — Bill    Dietrich 

Mrs.  Robert  Young 

SOUTHSIDE   BOBCAT   CLUB 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Degenkolb 

President — Dan    Dubin 

Mrs.  Chester  R.  Morgan 

Vice-President — Jerry    Jirik 

Miss  Gertrude  Hudiett 

Secretary — Dave    Whitacre 

Miss  Anna  Rowan 

Treasurer — Clarence  Oberdoerster 

MORE    PHOTOGRAPHS    FROM    TOKYO,    taken    by   George    Davenport,    show   alumni   of   the    early 

fall    meeting   with    President  John   C.    Baker.     From   left   in   the    photo   ot   left   are   Charles   Orr.   Bunya 

Tsuiita,    Jinji    Yonezawa,    Ichiro    Seto,    a   waitress,    Dr.    Baker,   Thomas   E.    Morgan   and    Michiko   Soto. 

At  the  right  Miss  Sato  writes  her  name  in  Japanese  for  Major  Morgan. 
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which  also  includes  Mrs.  Mai7  Frances 
Listen,  '37,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hier,  '37, 
and  Maurice  F.  Sheldon,  '43. 

A  nominating  committee,  appointed 
by  Moriy  Rabin,  '36,  chapter  president, 
to  propose  a  slate  of  new  officers  for 
this  year,  recommended  retention  of 
the  incumbents  through  June  and  elec- 
tion of  new  officers  at  the  annual  re- 
imion,  which  will  be  on  June  13. 

The  chapter  adopted  the  committee 
report.  Remaining  in  office  with  Rab- 
in are  Edgar  VV.  Shoemaker,  '26,  vice 
president;  Charles  E.  Crowell  Jr.,  '49, 
treasurer;  and  Harry  F.  Zipperman, 
'35,  secretary.  The  nominating  commit- 
•tee  was  composed  of  William  R.  Blum- 
enthal,  '14,  chainnan,  and  Sheldon, 
chapter  past  presidents,  and  Andrew 
Oreschak,  '51,  Harold  J.  Oder,  '50,  and 
Mrs.   Pauline  McCoy  Koran,  '47. 

Five  new  board  members  were  elect- 
ed: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  J.  O'Dell,  '50, 
of  West  Co\ina;  J.  J.  Swartz,  '55,  of 
Pasadena;  Donald  K.  Worthen,  '53,  of 
Los  Angeles;  and  Irving  Shulman,  '37, 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  orchestra  played  a  tribute  to 
commemorate  the  29th  wedding  anni- 
versaiy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoemaker, 
and  the  couple  was  honored  again  later 
that  night  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Club  by 
out-of-town  members  of  the  board  who 
stayed  over  night  in  Long  Beach. 


Bowling  Green 

Sixty-seven  alumni  attended  a  din- 
ner at  the  Bowling  Green  University 
student  union  building  November  8, 
preceding  the  football  game  between 
BG  and  the  Ohio  University  Bobcats. 

After  the  game  75  persons  met  in 
the  same  room  for  a  coffee  hour  re- 
union. Hayden  Crabtree,  '50,  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Lois  Ann  Sonder- 
gaard,  '48,  were  co-chaiiinen  of  the 
affair.  Alumni  came  from  the  areas  of 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  as  well 
as  Bowling  Green. 


Akron 

The  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Women  welcomed  to  its  midst 
18  new  members  at  the  first  fall  meet- 
ing of  the  year,  October  1 1 .  Forty- 
seven  old  members  brought  the  total 
attendance  to  65  for  the  tea  and  style 
show  affair,  held  at  the  Universitv 
Club. 

The  style  show  was  presented  bs' 
Janet's  Town  and  Gown  Shop,  with 
several  of  the  club  members  serving  as 
models. 

On  November  1  the  group  met  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  William  Kruspe.  The 


]3rogram,  presented  by  William  F. 
Ahern,  Jr.,  of  Ahern's  Florist  and 
Flowerland,  was  a  demonstration  show- 
ing how  to  make  floral  arrangements, 
using  dried  flowers. 

The  annua]  senior  coke  party  was 
held  at  the  L'niversity  Club  one  week 
later,  with  jimior  and  senior  girls  from 
Akron  high  schools  as  guests  of  honor. 
The  young  guests  were  told  about  Ohio 
University  and  the  scholarship  one  of 
them  will  receive  from  the  Akron  club. 

This  year's  officers  are  Bette  Burke 
James,  '43,  president;  Agnes  Simpson 
Karon,  '47,  vice  president ;  Margaret 
Hanning  Hill,  '45,  recording  secretaiy; 
Frances  Tolson  Swartzel,  corresponding 
secretai-y;  and  Pearl  Rudy  Sharp,  treas- 
urer. 

Frances  Tolson  Swartzel 
Corresponding    Secretary 


Kalamazoo 

A  pre -game  luncheon  for  alumni  of 
Ohio  University  was  held  No\ember  I 
at  the  student  union  building  on  the 
Western  Michigan  University  campus, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Si  Johnson  served  as 
chairmen  of  the  event,  which  was  at- 
tended by  twenty  alumni  and  friends. 
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By  Rowland  Congdon,  '49 


BILL  HESS'S  FIRST  SEASON  as  head  football  coach  at 
Ohio  L'ni\ersity  can  definitely  be  labeled  a  "winning"" 
one.  The  term  "winning"'  used  in  this  way  means  different 
things  to  many  people.  To  some  a  season  is  not  a  winning 
one  unless  the  team  goes  undefeated  and  wins  all  the  honors 
available.  To  most  persons,  a  winning  season  is  being  able  to 
win  more  games  than  you  lose. 

Certainly  the  1956  and  1957  seasons  could  not  be  term- 
ed "winning"'  ones  record-wise.  In  1956  the  record  was  two 
wins,  ,se\en  losses,  while  last  year  it  was  two  wins,  six  losses 
and  a  tie.  These  were  Carroll  Widdoes'  only  "losing"  seasons 
in   1 1   years  of  college  coaching,  nine  of  them  at  OU. 

We  feel  Hess's  efforts  in  his  first  year  were  highly  suc- 
cessful for  several  reasons: 

1.  He  was  in  his  first  year  as  a  collegiate  head  football 
coach  with  two  other  members  of  his  coaching  staff  having 
never  before  had  college  coaching  experience. 

2.  He  installed  a  completely  new  system  in  spring  prac- 
tice and  did  not  have  his  first  string  quarterback  (Chuck 
Stobart)  for  that  period.  (Stobart  was  playing  baseball  for 
the  Bobcats.) 

3.  He  molded  inherited  personnel  who  had  been  school- 
ed in  variable  offensive  and  defensive  formations  into  his 
type  of  possession  football. 

4.  Most  of  the  season  he  had  as  many  as  five  sophomores 
in  the  starting  lineup,  and  three  of  these  played  most  of  the 
way  in  the  backfield. 


With  these  obstacles  to  overcome,  Hess  and  his  staff 
reversed  the  record  to  five  wins,  four  losses  (2-4  in  the  league 
for  a  fourth  place  tie  with  Western  Michigan,  one  notch 
higher  than  last  year) . 

Certainly  Hess  would  not  be  prone  to  take  all  the  credit 
himself.  He  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  equal  credit  should 
go  to  his  hard  working  staff,  which  included : 

Backfield  Coach  Frank  Richey,  for  10  years  head  fresh- 
man coach  under  Carroll  Widdoes;  defensive  line  coach 
Cliff  Heffelfinger,  line  coach  for  six  years  under  Widdoes; 
offensive  line  coach  Hugh  Hindman,  former  Columbus  North 
head  coach,  and  end  coach  Bob  Kappes,  former  head  coach 
at   Cincinnati   Western   Hills. 

Also  considered  part  of  the  staff  were  head  freshman 
coach  Stan  Huntsman  and  his  assistant.  Bob  Wren.  They 
were  responsible  for  making  a  team  out  of  Hess's  first  re- 
cruits and  more  about  that  team  will  be  mentioned  a  little 
later. 

Following  the  Homecoming  encounter  with  Miami  (in- 
cidentally the  14-10  loss  was  the  least  margin  by  which  the 
Redskins  had  beaten  any  opponent  this  season),  OU  played 
its  best  game  of  the  season  to  that  time  in  downing  Marshall 
at  home,  22-0.  For  that  game,  Dick  Grecni  received  both 
Bobcat  and  Lineman  of  the  Week  awards,  playing  at  a  new 
position,  guard.  He  formerly  had  been  a  center.  He  is  a 
sophomore  from  Akron  Garfield. 


DADS  of  Ohio  University  football  players  are 
introduced  at  fialftlme  of  tile  final  Bobcat 
football  game.  The  Dad's  Day  23-6  victory  of 
the  University  of  Louisville  gave  Ohio  Univer- 
sity and  its  new  coach,  Bill  Hess,  o  winning 
seoson    of    five    victories    and    four    defeats. 
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Next  game  was  probably  lowest  ebb  reached  by  the  team 
all  season.  It  was  a  21-14  loss  to  Western  Michigan  in  a 
game  which  favored  OU  by  two  touchdowns.  This  is  the 
only  time  Hess  felt  the  boys  did  not  play  up  to  the  100  per- 
cent effort  he  described  them  as  doing  in  all  the  other 
games.  The  following  week,  a  33-6  loss  to  Bowling  Green 
found  the  team  outclassed,  Hess  said,  by  what  he  termed  the 
best  team,  personnel-wise,  in  the  league. 

For  these  two  games.  Bob  Brooks,  sophomore  fullback 
from  Winchester,  Ky.,  gained  his  second  Bobcat  of  the  Week 
award  against  Western  Michigan,  while  Terry  Mallctt,  sen- 
ior center  from  Toledo  was  named  Lineman  of  the  Week ; 
Jim  Woods,  senior  tackle  from  Athens  earned  both  awards 
for  the  Bowling  Green  game.  He  had  prex'iously  won  another 
lineman  award. 

In  the  finale.  Dads  Day  appearance  at  home  against 
Louisville.  John  Dickason  gained  Bobcat  of  the  Week  honors 
and  Paul  Erdy  was  the  top  lineman.  Dickason  is  a  sophomore 
halfback  from  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  Erdy  a  junior  tackle 
from  Lorain.  He  was  converted  from  end  after  the  season 
started.  The  Bobcats  won  the  Louisville  contest,  23-6,  assin- 
ing  the  winning  season. 

For  the  season,  leading  ground-gainers  were  a  quartet 
of  sophomore  backs.  Chief  among  these  was  Fullback  Bob 
Brooks  who  carried  186  times  in  nine  games  and  netted  717 
yards.  He  lost  only  two  yards  all  year.  Next  to  him  was 
Halfback  Dickason.  who  netted  409  yards  in  84  attempts. 
Dickason  did  not  play  at  all  against  Western  Michigan,  how- 
ever, due  to  an  injury. 

Bob  Harrison,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  halfback,  carried  77 
times  and  netted  259  yards,  while  John  Balough,  Chillicothe 
halfback  and  fullback,  carried  48  times  for  203  yards. 

Brooks  was  the  team's  leading  scorer  with  48  points 
and  had  at  least  two  games  where  he  gained  more  than  100 
yards.  The  final  game  against  his  native  Kentuckians,  he  ran 
for  134  yards. 


Freshman   Team   Has  Winning  Season 

The  freshman  team  had  its  first  winning  season  since 
1952  with  a  2-1-1  record.  Their  main  strength  was  offense, 
but  they  were  able  to  outscore  opponents  most  of  the  time. 
Scores  were  16-6  over  Miami,  32-28  loss  to  West  Virginia, 
28-28  tie  with  Marshall,  and  36-26  conquest  of  Xavier.  The 
Xavier  win  was  first  defeat  for  Musketeers  in  10  games  over 
three  seasons. 

Chief  offensive  threat  for  the  Bobkittens  was  Clyde 
Thomas,  fleet-footed  halfback  from  Bellaire,  Ohio.  He  aver- 
aged eight  yards  per  carry,  running  with  the  ball  58  times 
and  gaining  465  yards.  He  scored  six  touchdowns  and  was 
also  leading  pass  catcher,  with  six  completions  for  106  yards. 

Bill  hendren  and  Otis  Wagner  divided  most  of  the 
quarterbacking  duties.  Hendren,  hailing  from  Gahanna, 
Ohio,  was  the  leading  passer  with  eight  completions  in  17 
tries  for  207  yards  and  two  touchdowns.  Wagner  is  from 
Greenfield.  Another  top  quarterback  prospect,  and  a  top  half- 
back candidate  were  injured  in  the  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son and  should  be  varsity  material.  They  are  Dick  Callihan 
from  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  Jerry  Bishop,  from  Newark,  Ohio, 
respectively. 

The  Bobkittens  provided  much  action  in  their  foui 
games,  all  crowd-pleasers.  OU  fans  were  able  to  see  three  of 
the  games,  only  the  Miami  game  being  played  too  far  away. 
The  West  Virginia  game  was  at  Parkersburg,  W.Va.,  and 
the  final  two  at  home. 

If  the  majority  of  the  boys  who  did  most  of  the  playing 
for  the  freshmen  are  able  to  be  back  in  school  next  fall,  the 
Bobcats  should  be  well  fortified,  especially  in  the  backficld. 
and  should  be  able  to  help  more  in  the  line.  The  Bobkittens 
were   bigger  this  year  in  the  forward  wall  than  for  many 
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seasons  and  are  Hess's  type  of  players,  the  kind  needed  to 
make  his  offense  go. 

Soccer  and  Cross  Country  Teams   Lose 

Two  other  sports  also  vied  for  attention  this  fall,  neither 
having  a  winning  season,  however.  Soccer,  in  its  second  sea- 
son as  a  varsity  sport  under  coaching  of  John  McComb,  won 
one  and  lost  eight.  The  lone  win  was  over  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
while  defeats  were  administered  by  Denison,  in  overtime; 
Ohio  State,  Kenyon,  Denison  again,  Slippei7  Rock  Teachers, 
Michigan,  Dayton,  in  overtime,  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  win  was  the  only  one  in  two  years  for  the  Bobcat 
soccermen  but  this  year's  squad  consisted  mostly  of  sopho- 
mores and  juniors. 

Cross-country,  under  graduate  assistant,  Burch  Oglesby, 
fared  slightly  better,  with  three  wins  and  six  losses.  They  de- 
feated Marshall,  Muskingum  and  Kent  State  and  lost  to 
Bowling  Green,  Central  State,  Pittsburgh,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
Miami  and  Wabash.  OU  finished  fifth  in  the  Mid-American 
Conference  meet  at  Bowling  Green. 

Eleven  Players  Finish  Careers 

Getting  back  to  football,  1 1  seniors  played  their  final 
game  against  Louisville,  and  all  were  able  to  get  into  the 
contest.  They  are  Bernie  Adlcr,  Irvington,  N.J.,  fullback;  Les 
Carney,  Wintersville  halfback;  Paul  Gallagher,  Zanesville, 
end;  Terry  Mallett,  Toledo  center;  John  McCormick,  Ham- 
ilton guard;  Larry  Pratt,  Cincinnati,  tackle;  Tom  Redman, 
Waverly,  halfback;  Gary  Sargent,  Fredericktown,  quarter- 
back; Charles  Stobart,  Middloport,  quarterback;  Jim  Woods. 
Athens,  tackle,  and  John  Yates,  Logan,  tackle  and  guard. 

Members  of  all  three  squads,  their  coaches,  managers 
and  trainers  were  guests  at  the  fall  sports  banquet  in  the 
OU  Center  on  No\ember  25.  Main  sneaker  at  this  event  was 
Harry  Stuhldreher,  one  of  Notre  Dame's  immortal  Four 
Horsemen.  He  is  now  assistant  to  the  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Eminent  Virginian 


By  Sexson  E.  Humphreys 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM 


MOSKS    D.    HOGK 


THE  MOST  famous  minister  in  the 
history  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  a 
one-time  student  of  Ohio  University. 

He  was  Dr.  Moses  Drury  Hoge,  pas- 
tor of  Richmond's  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  remarkably  long  period 
between  1845  and  1899  and  the  man 
who  "ran  the  blockade"  in  the  Civil 
War  to  get  300,000  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Confederate  armies. 

The  writer  discovered  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity connection  this  summer  while 
working  on  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch and  doing  research  on  a  Civil 
War  editor  there,  John  M.  Daniel,  who 
was  one  of  Dr.  Hoges  parishioners. 

Moses  Hoge  was  born  at  Kings- 
ville,  Va..,  in  1818.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davis  Hoge  was  a  professor  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College  there.  The 
baby  was  named  for  his  two  grand- 
fathers, both  of  whom  had  been  pre- 
sidents of  that  Presbyterian  college. 

When  Moses  was  two  years  old  his 
father  resigned  that  professorship  and 
came  to  Athens  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Later  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Ohio  University,  hold- 
ing that  jjosition  until  he  died  in  1826. 

Mrs.  Hoge,  left  with  four  children, 
continued  to  live  in  Athens,  subsisting 
by  operating  a  boarding  house  for  stu- 
dents. 

According  to  Dr.  Wyndham  Blanton, 
historian  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Richmond,  Moses  Hoge  was 
a  student  in  Ohio  University  the  winter 
of  1832,  but  the  following  year  his 
mother  kept  him  out  of  college. 

"I  was  told  he  could  not  keep  with 
his  class  creditably  on  account  of 
neglecting  the  mathematics  so  much,'" 
the  mother,  whose  regret  must  have 
been  greater  because  his  father  had 
been  a  mathematics  professor,  wrote  to 


her  brother.  "As  his  books  for  this  ses- 
sion would  have  cost  ten  dollars  I  re- 
solved to  try  to  keep  him  by  me  and 
try  to  excite  a  spirit  for  study  in  him. 
In  taking  him  from  college  I  had  a 
greater  regard  for  his  morals  than  any- 
thing else.  He  has  a  fine  mind,  but  is 
fond  of  company  and  amusement,  easily 
drawn  off.  He  is  fond  of  reading  but 
not  the  right  kind;  he  has  read  not 
less  than  a  hundred  novels." 

The  boarding  house  ceased  to  be  pro- 
fitable and  Mrs.  Hoge  left  Athens.  She 
moved  to  Columbus  in  1834  but  sent 
Moses  to  her  brother  in  North  Carolina, 
on  a  $100  horse  the  brother  was  to 
sell  for  the  young  man's  support.  The 
uncle  spent  two  years  preparing  him 
for  Hampden-Sidney  and  he  entered 
there  in  1836  with  junior  standing.  He 
found  himself  not  yet  well  qualified  in 
mathematics  and  grammar.  So  he 
taught  for  two  years  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina log  schoolhouse  and  then  returned 
to  Hampden-Sidney. 

On  his  third  college  experience  he 
made  great  success  and  when  he  went 
on  to  the  theological  seminary  then 
nearby,  the  college  employed  him  as  a 
tutor.  He  led  his  theological  school  and 
was  ordained  in  1843  at  Lynchburg. 

Several  churches  sought  his  services, 
and  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Richmond. 
That  church  and  its  pastor.  Dr.  William 
Swan  Plumcqer,  had  decided  to  employ 
a  young  minister  who  could  take  a 
colony  out  of  the  older  church  and 
start  a  new  Presbyterian  church  in 
Richmond. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoge  was  successlul. 
had  the  new  church  organized  by 
FebruaiT  of  1845  and  a  church  build- 
ing constructed  by  May  of  1848,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000.  Then  his  elders  be- 
came  concerned   at   the   large   amount 


of  debt,  and  the  pastor  offered  to  con- 
tribute his  whole  salary  to  the  build- 
ing fund.  He  did  so  for  several  years, 
supporting  himself  by  starting  and 
operating  a  girls'  school.  The  gothic 
building  constructed  by  him  then  and 
later  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
transepts,  is  the  downtown  Presby- 
terian church  in  Richmond  today. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Hoge 
preached  twice  a  week  and  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  Camp  Lee,  the  camp 
for  recruits  at  Richmond.  This  was  in 
addition  to  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices in  his  own  church.  In  all  he 
spoke  to  more  than  100,000  soldiers. 
All  the  Confederate  notables  wor- 
shiped in  his  church  at  one  time  or  an- 
other; once,  after  Gen.  Stonewall  Jack- 
son slipped  into  a  service,  he  handed 
the  pastor  a  handwritten  pass  "to  any 
part  of  my  command."  His  ten-month 
trip  to  England  for  the  Scriptures  was 
the  best-known  aspect  of  his  wartime 
career.  He  accompanied  Jefferson  Davis 
and  the  Confederate  Cabinet  on  their 
flight  from  the  city  and  was  arrested 
by  Union  troops  in  North  Carolina,  but 
soon  was  released  to  return  to  his 
church.  The  loss  of  the  war  cost  him, 
he  estimated  $30,000  to  $40,000  in 
worthless  Confederate  bonds. 

Mrs.  Oge  died  in  1868.  In  1875-76 
he  was  moderator  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church;  in  the  post-war 
years  he  spoke  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  England. 

In  1898,  at  the  age  of  80  and  still 
pastor  of  the  church,  he  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  a  parishioner  when  his 
buggy  was  struck  by  a  streetcar.  He 
lived  until  the  following  Januaiy  but 
died  of  the  effects  of  the  accident.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  this  man  who 
had  received  his  first  collegiate  train- 
ing at  Ohio  University  was  called  the 
most  eminent  Virginian  of  his  dav. 
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1909 

James  Wisda  and  his  wife  recently  took 
a  cruise  to  Tahiti,  New  Zealand.  Australia, 
the  Fijis.  Samoa,  Hawaiian  Islands  and  San 
Francisco.  They  were  aboard  the  SS.  Mon- 
terey. 

Dr.  William  E.  Alderman,  dean  of  the 
College  of  .Xrts  &  Science  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Beloit  College  in  June.  He  was  an  English 
professor  there  before   going  to   Miami. 

1910 

George  E.  Carr  has  retired  .ind  is  livini; 
in  Apopka,   Florida. 

1913 

Dr.  Raymond  J.  Nutting  was  the  repre- 
sentative for  the  Ophthalmologists  of  North- 
em  California  at  the  18th  International 
Congress   held   in   Brussels   in   September. 

1914 

Herman  D.  Bishop,  student  council  ad- 
viser at  the  Mansfield  high  school,  is  in 
charge  of  college  aptitude  testing  for  out- 
standing senior  boys. 

1919 

Harold  E.  Frederick  was  recently  nam- 
ed phosphorus  division  sales  manager  of  ag- 
ricultural chemicals  for  the  Hooker  Chemi- 
cal Corporation. 

1921 

Josephine    Wuebben    Robertson,    who 


has  been  a  medical  reporter  for  the  (,'le:i- 
land  Plain  Dealer  for  the  past  eight  years, 
was  a  patient  at  the  Dr.  .Albert  Schweitzer 
Hospital  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  during 
a  brief  illness  on  an  around-the-world  medi- 
cal mission. 

1922 

Carrie  Moriartv  Thomas  and  her  hus- 
band are  still  living  at  287  Pearl  Street  in 
Jackson.  Their  son  is  a  freshman  at  Ohio 
State. 

1924 

Earl  S.  Duvall  was  appointed  claims 
field  director  by  the  State  Automobile  In- 
surance  Company. 


Rev.  Paul  Wachs  is  minister  of  the 
Methodist   Church   in    Circleville. 

1928 

Pearl  Childers  Reynolds  was  named 
"Woman  of  the  Week"  by  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  recently.  She 
has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Middleport  school 
system   for  a  number  of  years. 

Thomas  J.  Henderson  is  a  judge  advo- 
cate of  the  general  corps  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  is  stationed  at  Fort  Amador  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

1929 

Lillian  S.  Denner  will  spend  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  Washington,  D.C.  where 
she   will    attend    the    .AA.AS    annual    conven- 


Eleanor  MacKinnon  is  principal  at 
Vance  School  in  New  Britain,  Conn.  She 
spent  one  very  enjoyable  year  in  Hawaii. 

1931 

Floyd  Pence  and  Ethel  Cooperrider 
Pence.  '30.  have  reported  that  their  son. 
Ellsworth,  is  studying  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  after  three  years  at  OU.  Their  daugh- 
ter is  now  attending  OU  as  a  sophomore 
art  major. 


Martha  Pickering  Hart  is  a  sixth  grade 
teacher  in   the  Dayton  school  system. 


Robert     .A.     Hoover     does     oceanograph 
work  at  the  Washington,  D.  C.  .Airport. 


Lillian    .Aitke.n    is    assistant   principal   of 
East  High  School  in  Cleveland. 


1934 
.\nne   Rickard,   assistant   editor   in   Ohio 
State    University's    News     and     Information 
Service,    has    been   appointed    staff   assistant 
to  OSU's  President  Novice  Fawcett. 


1935 

N.  Wilford  Skinner  is  president  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  at  the  University 
of  Richmond.  He  is  also  vice-president  of 
the  Men's  Faculty  Club  and  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Foreign  Film  Society. 


Ohio   University   Chair 


Finished  in  dull  black  with  rings  of  gold  on  legs  and 
rungs,  this  comfortable  new  chair  Is  of  solid  birch  con- 
struction, with  cherry  arms  in  natural  finish.  On  the 
back,  as  the  photograph  indicates,  is  the  official  Ohio 
University   seal   in    gold. 

The  chair  fits  either  a  traditional  or  contemporary 
decor  and  is  equally  at  home  in  living  room,  library, 
study,  TV  room,  dining  room  or  office.  It  can  be 
ordered  as  an  adult  chair,  as  o  child's  rocking  chair, 
or  OS  0   child's   straight  chair. 


For    Complete     Details    Write: 

Alumni     Association 

Box    285 

Athens,     Ohio 


Adult  Chair  with  Cherry  Arms       $27.00 

(Plus  tax  if  you  live  in  Ohio) 
Child's   Rocking   Chair  $16.00 

Child's   Straight   Chair  $15.00 
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A  I/IHOUGH  HE  has  been  in  in- 
•*-  *-  dustry  less  than  10  years,  a 
1949  giadualc  of  Ohio  Uni\eisity 
already  is  in  his  third  year  as  jjlant 
manager  of  a  company  manufactur- 
ing wood  models,  patterns,  plastic 
models,  gauges,  checking  fixtures 
and  dies  for  the  automotive  and  air- 
craft  industries. 

That  is  the  success  story  of  William 
H.  Brandle,  who  since  J'lly  of  1956 
has  headed  the  Artco  Plastics,  Inc.. 
plant  of  Fraser.  Michigan,  a  suburb 
of  Detroit. 

A  native  of  Chillicothe.  Bill 
Brandle  enrolled  at  Ohio  Uni\ersity 
in  June,  1943,  along  with  his  twin 
brother  Bob.  The  two  boys  soon  be- 
came well  known  at  the  university 
by  forming  the  first  OU  twin-guard 
combination  on  the  basketball  team, 
in  a  year  when  freshmen  were  per- 
mitted to  play  varsity  competition. 

Bill  left  in  1944  to  serve  two  years 
in  the  Navy,  then  returned  to  re- 
ceive his  degree  in  education,  with 
a  major  in  industrial  arts  in  1949. 

After  graduation  he  joined  a  train- 
ing program  with  the  Fisher  Body 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit, 
finishing  with  the  cla.ssification  of 
tool  designer.  Then  in  September  of 
1952  he  was  transferred  to  a  "Special 
Plastic  Body  Project"  which  resulted 
in  the  development  of  the  fabricating 
and  assembly  methods  as  well  as  the 
cost  studies  for  the  now  popular 
Chevrolet  Corvette. 

A  year  later  he  was  made  fore- 
man in  a  plastic  plant  of  the  Fisher 
Body  Division,  and  in  July  1955  he 
left  the  company  to  become  assistant 
])lant  inanager  of  Artco.  At  that  time 
the  latter  company  had  30  employees. 
A  year  later,  when  Bill  became  plant 
manager,  the  company  had  expand- 
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cd  to  em]jloy  200  men  in  three  di\  is- 
ions,  and  the  next  year  it  moved  into 
a   new  building. 

At  the  present  time  Artco  Plastics, 
Inc.,  is  doing  work  for  all  of  the  auto- 
motive companies,  several  aircraft 
companies,  and  some  Government 
work  for  rocket  and  missile  manu- 
factiuers. 

Bill  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  Kalamazoo  College, 
live  in  Ferndale  and  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Carol  Robin,  born  in  1957. 

In  addition  to  his  brother.  Bob, 
who  graduated  from  OU  in  1947 
and  li\es  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  Bill  has  two 
sisters  who  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity. Patience,  '41,  is  in  New  York 
City,  and  Janet,  '46,  is  now  Mrs. 
John  D.  Clark  of  Athens.  Their 
mother,  the  former  Jean  Talbot  t. 
graduated   from  OU   in    1914. 


John  W.  LaFrance,  a  certified  public- 
accountant,  is  a  partner  with  LaFrance, 
Bower  and  Company  in  Toledo. 

Martha  J.  White  Trace  is  a  part-time 
instructor  of  English  at  Territorial  College 
in  Guam. 


AvA  Smith  Baehler  is  the  office  and 
credit  manager  with  a  manufacturing  firm 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 


1939 


Uean  Nida  has  been  appointed  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Royal  McBee  portable  type- 
writer plant   in   Springfield.   Mo. 

Ji.ANNLTTK  Cranmkr  Grim  has  resigned 
.IS  (hicf  libr:irian  of  the  Loean-Hocking  Li- 
br.iry. 

Margaret  Myers  Sandefur  is  a  house- 
wife  and  substitute   teacher  in   Bellaire. 

Kathry.n  Bailey  Baum  and  Selma 
-Nf.igi.er  Cross  recently  met  at  the  Ohio 
University  Center  for  a  reunion  with  a 
group  of  women  who  resided  together 
throughout  college.  Fay'  Pickens  Sauer, 
'42,  was   also   there. 

Maynard  J.  .'\ldridge  was  recently  ap- 
pointed manager  of  bank  vault  service  at 
Diebold.    Inc.   of   Canton. 


1941 

Tony  DiNapoli  recently  received  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree  in  education  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  He  is  a  faculty  member  at 
Warren  Consolidated  high  school. 

Bernard  D.  Osborne  is  in  his  eighth 
year  at  the  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  He  is  a 
management  analysis  officer. 

Sylvester  "Si"  Johnson  is  a  district 
sales  manager  for  the  Hilton-Hawley  Co.  in 
Kalamazoo. 


WooDRow  West  was  appointed  plant 
controller  at  the  new  Royal  McBee  Corpor- 
ation in  Springfield,  Mo. 

Mildred  Ulmer  Morris  is  in  her  17th 
year  .is  a  teacher  in  the  Dayton  Public 
Schools. 

Maurice  Richm.\n  is  a  supervisor  at  the 
Monsanto   Chemical   Company   in   Dayton. 

Jennie  Thomas  is  head  of  the  art  de- 
partment at  a  high  school  in  Long  Island. 

.Anthony  G.  Frasca  of  Niles,  Ohio  is 
owner  of  the  Frasca  Insurance  Agency. 

Kenneth  E.  Weitzel  is  an  engineer  in 
the  tube  department  at  General  Electric  in 
Deerfield,  Illinois. 

Jim  Halderman  was  honored  by  former 
students  of  Gallia  .Academy  High  School  for 
his  10th  anniversary  as  head  coach  of  ver>' 
successful   football   teams. 


1943 


Leona  Paltrowitz  Miller  has  been  do- 
ing psychological  testing  and  is  a  diagnosti- 
cian in  the  Reading  and  Guidance  College 
at  Hofstra  College,  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island. 

Helen  McCaskev  Vaughn  is  supervis- 
or and  head  teacher  of  the  Beacon  School 
for   Retarded   Children    in    .Athens. 

Mae  Belle  Davis  is  a  home  economics 
instructor  in  the  Fox  Chapel  Area  School 
District  in  Pittsburgh. 


John  Higgins,  Jr.  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  LaSalle  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Company  for  the  past  two  years  in  Grand 
Rapids,   Michigan. 

Bertha  Steinbach  Filson  is  still  teach- 
ing. This  year  marks  her  57th  year  in  the 
education  field.  This  year  she  is  teaching 
.in  English  class  at  Point  Senior  High 
School. 

Homer  O.  Hacker,  art  director  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  received  a  George 
Washington  honor  medal  award  from  Free- 
doms Foundation  for  a  photograph  with  .i 
patriotic  theme. 


Richard  L.  Shetler,  a  systems  manager 
of  the  defense  systems  department  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  in  Syracuse,  was  appointed  to 
head  a  defense  system  assigned  to  GE  by 
the  .Armed  Forces.  He  has  previously  man- 
aged the  development  of  complex  radar  and 
communication  systems  for  long-range  ap- 
plication. 


J.  Edward  Long,  a  civil  engineer,  is 
with  the  State  Highway  Department  in 
Delaware. 
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1945 

Major  Eluo.n  Rilk^  ,  .i  jt-i  pilot,  and 
liis  wife.  Lucille  Oorson,  '45.  and  their 
three  children  are  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
where  he   is  stationed   at    laike   .Xir  Field. 

John  Henry  Stellino  is  i  iirrenlly  pro- 
motion manager  of  radio  station  VVMMS 
in   Bath.    Maine 


Paul  Miller  was  promoted  from  a.ssist- 
.mt  state  editor  to  state  editor  at  the 
Ahoti   Beacon   journal. 

Charles  E.  Crvder  is  prin<  ijial  of  Whit- 
ney   School    in    Shelby,   Ohio. 

Irwin  R.  Blacker  has  a  new  book  on  the 
market.  It  is  Westering,  a  story  which 
shows  the  conflict  between  the  people  who 
])ioneered  the  West. 


John  E.  Barker  is  a  senior  chemical 
en,i;ineer  in  the  general  engineering  depart- 
ment  at   .'\rmco   Steel   Corp   in   Middletown. 

Eugene  Nehl.s  is  teaching  in  Murray 
Caty  High  School. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Osteryoung,  an  associate 
professor  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, has  completed  an  appointment  as  a  re- 
sident research  associate  at  .Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  in  Illinois. 

Larmar  Dale  Springer  is  an  electronics 
research  consultant  with  Booz-Allen  Applied 
Research,  Inc.  His  home  is  in  West  Carroll- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Myers  Kobylack  is  a  secretary  in 
the  ROTC  department  at  the  University 
of    Dayton. 

Charles  H.  Hutchinson  and  his  father 
have  opened  a  new  firm  of  Hutch  &  Son 
in  Lima.  The  electronic  distribution  firm 
has  four  branches  in  Ohio,  one  in  Indiana 
and   one   in   Kentucky. 

Robert  B.  McIlvaine  is  chief  checker  at 
the  Terminals  Division  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Company. 

Milton  E.  Roush  is  an  area  supervisor 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Zanes- 


John  White  is  a  designer  with  Ford 
Motor   Company. 

Robert  D.  High  is  a  production  manager 
for   Firestone's   plant   in   the   Phillipines. 

George  Heise  is  associated  with  Ufheil 
Clonstruction  Company  in  New  Milford. 
New  Jersey.  He  is  a  civil  engineer. 

Ray  J.  Farisox,  an  industrial  engineer, 
is  the  Army  Rocket  &  Guided  Missile  re- 
presentative at  the  Sparry  Utah  Engineer- 
ing   Laboratory    in    Salt   Lake    City. 

James  Shreffler  is  doing  residency  in 
.mesthesiology  at  Detroit  Receiving  Hospital. 

.\nthony  R.  Mellini.  associate  editoi 
ul  Industry  &  Welding  Magazine,  is  employ- 
ed   by   the    Industrial    Publishing    Company, 


THI.S  FALL  was  a  bi"  cue  fo. 
Charles  R.  Einrick  Ir..  BSC: 
5L  MS'52.  LLB"58.  Cleveland- 
Marshall  Law  .School.  On  Sep- 
tember 15.  Chuck  was  elected 
Vice  President  and  Sales  Man- 
ager of  Lexsuco  Inc..  national 
roofing  maniifacturinsj  compain 
with  headcjuarters  in  CHexeland. 
Ohio.  On  September  29,  it  was 
announced  by  the  Ohio  State 
Supreme  Court  that  he  succc^s- 
ftilly  passed  the  Ohio  .State  Bar 
Examinat'on.  On  October  1,3.  he 
was  sworn  in  as  an  Attorney  U\ 
C;hief  Justice  Carl  Weygant  of  the 
Ohio  State  Supreme  Court. 

Charles  Emrick  joined  Lexsuco 
Inc.  as  Advertising  Manager  in 
1955,  and  he  subsequently  became 
Manager  of  Advertising  and  Sales. 
Prior  to  that  he  served  on  the 
sales  sta|f  of  the  Dobecknnm 
Company  and  as  a  First  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  United  States  Army. 
While  in  Graduate  School  at 
Ohio  University  he  also  worked  as 
an  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Off 
('ampus  Relations  for  a  brief 
period. 

He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Kap]ja 
Tau,  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  and  Delta 
Theta    Phi    (legal   fraternity).    At 


(luARF.s  R.  Emrick,  Jr.,  "51 

Ohio  L'nixersity  he  was  active  in 
many  campus  activities  and  stud- 
ent affairs.  An  ardent  .sailor  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Ohio  L'niversitv  .Sailing 
Club. 

In  1952,  Chuck  Emrick  married 
the  former  Lizabeth  Keating,  BSJ 
"52.  They  have  an  8-month-old 
son,  Charles  R.  Emrick  III.  They 
reside  in  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


rather  than  Di.x  &  Eaton,  as  was  erroneous- 
ly reported   in  the  November  Alumnus. 

Eugene  Dunn  works  for  General  Electrii 
in  Cincinnati. 

F'loyd  .\.  Hixo.N  has  been  appointed  a 
sales  engineer  for  the  Kaiser  Chemicals 
Division  of  Kaiser  .Aluminum  and  Chemical 
Corporation  for  the  southern  part  of  Ohio 
and   part  of  Kentucky. 

Robert  Byers,  a  commercial  supervisor 
for  the  Columbus  and  Southern  Ohio  Elec- 
tric Company  in  .Athens,  is  the  new  Lieu- 
tenant governor  for  the  Ninth  Division  of 
Ohio  Kiwanis. 


1951 

.\lbert  Chohany  has  been  granted  .i 
vocational  rehabilitation  stipend  at  the 
Florida  State  LIniversity  where  he  is  a  gra- 
duate student  in  education  and  training  in 
social  work. 

James  Vaughn  Stephens  has  been  ,i 
special  writer  for  publications  at  the  Wright 
Field  in  Dayton  for  three  years. 

Herbert  E.  Moore  has  been  an  execu- 
tive pilot  for  two  years.  He  is  also  technical 
manager  at  the  Paramount  Employment 
.Service 

Robert  L.  Miller  is  the  employment 
manager  at  Nationwide  Insurance  in  Lynch- 
burg. Virginia.  He  and  his  wife  (Phyllis 
.VIerkel,  '51)  and  their  two  boys  live  at 
492 1  Sycamore  Place  in  Lynchburg. 


Robert  Barrows  is  a  supervisor  of  Rota- 
ting Design  at  Leland  .Airborne  Products 
in    Vandalia. 

D.\WERANCE  H.  Skatzes  is  teaching  at 
South  Zanesville  and  attending  twilight 
school  at  OSU. 

RiCH.-VRD  J.  MiLFORD  is  assistant  minister 
at  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian.  He  plans  to  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh,  Scotland  to  finish  his 
worT<   for  his  doctorate. 

Donald  L.  Maxwell,  living  in  Lawton, 
Oklahoma,  is  an  engineer  at  the  Missile  Test 
Center  there. 

R.  William  Melhorn  is  .i  copy  writer 
lor   Veck   &   Yeck   .Advertising   in   Dayton. 

Robert  J.  McCallin,  a  technical  service 
superviser,  is  with  Medusa  Portland  Cement 
Company  in  Cleveland. 

Ralph  T.  Schatz  is  a  zone  manager  for 
Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.  in 
Defiance. 

Robert  C.  Wilging  is  a  civil  engineer 
with  Finkbeiner,  Pettis  and  Strout  in  Toledo. 

Carl  .A.  Zellers  is  assistant  plant  man- 
.iger  in  the  printing  division  at  Sherwin 
Williams  He  and  his  wife  (Patricia  Locke. 
'52)  and  son  Jeffrey  live  at  27275  Seneca 
Drive  in  Westlake. 

Ralph  Dunb.-vr.  presently  a  member  of 
the  Baldwin-Wallace  College  night  school 
faculty,  was  named  vice  president  of  the 
Horn  Ohio  Company  in  Cleveland. 
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Eva  Lou  Winner,  physical  education  and 
health  teacher  at  Logan  High  School,  was 
selected  by  the  television  show,  "It  Oould 
Be  You."  for  a  gift  on  her  birthday. 

Roy  L.  Caple,  Jr.  is  a  general  inanaijci 
for   Playtex   in   Mexico. 


VVii.i.iAM  C  Pace  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Fresno  School  in  Coshocton 
County.  The  Paces  reside  in  West  Lafayette. 

James  E.  .Algeo,  Jr.,  who  graduated  in 
1957  from  the  University  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege of  Law,  is  now  an  attorney  in   Den\er 

James  David  Fix.neran  supervises  the 
Larry  Boord  .\gency  of  the  Ohio  Nation, il 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  Springfield. 

James  L.  Faulks  is  vice  president  of  ilu- 
Russell   V.  Faulks  Company  in   Cleveland. 

Arnold  A.  Heiger  is  a  medical  student 
at  the  University  of  Basle.  He  expects  to 
complete  his  studies  next  year  and  return  lo 
the   I'.S.   to   resume  residence. 

1953 

Ivan  W.  Barnes  is  associated  with  Dim 
and  Bradstreet,  Inc.  in  the  Toledo  office. 

Joanne  Dove  Prisley  is  an  administra- 
tive assistant  at  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  at  Brown  University. 

James  Runvo  is  a  salesman  for  .New 
^'ork  Life  Insurance  in  Columbus. 

Charles  J.  Krauskoph  is  doing  gra- 
duate work  in  psychology  and  teachin.g  at 
Ohio  State, 

Paul  Mueller  is  a  commercial  represen- 
tative for  .American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph in  Pittsburgh. 

Marilyn  J.  Anderson  is  a  Girl  Siuui 
Professional.  She  lives  in  Cleveland. 

Richard  Tunison  is  a  technical  repre- 
sentative for  Eastman  Kodak  in   Pittsburgh. 

William  L  Wright  is  associated  with 
the  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  in  their  agri- 
cultural research  division.  He  and  his  wife 
(Anita  Wendt,  '53).  live  in  Greenfield. 
Indiana. 

Thomas  Gordon  is  teachin.g  drawing  at 
the  L^niversidad  Atlantico  in  South  .America. 
His  wife.  Jaunita  Heib  is  a  librarian  at  the 
I  'niversitv. 


Rov  Hart,  '52 


0.\E  MAY  1  HINK  a  trip  down 
the  Amazon  is  the  long  way 
home  from  Switzerland  to  Maine. 
But  for  ROY  HART  (Irving  Stein- 
hart  while  at  OU )  there  was  a  mis- 
sion in\oKed  in  this  obscure  route 
home. 

While  studying  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  two  years  ago,  Roy 
became  close  friends  with  an  antro- 
jjology  student,  Damon  Visurgis,  and 
Victor  Kennedy  from  New  York 
City. 

Visurgis  went  to  Brazil  to  study 
the  customs  and  myths  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  Amazonian  basin.  No- 
thing was  heard  from  Visurgis  for 
about  a  year  and  so  Kennedy  made 
a  trip  to  Brazil  to  locate  his  friend. 


While  Roy  was  in  Switzerland, 
he  wrote  to  Kennedy  but  received  no 
reply.  Last  spring  when  Roy  was 
making  plans  to  return  to  this  coim- 
tiy.  he  decided  to  sail  for  Brazil  and 
try  to  locate  his  two  friends. 

After  a  search  of  his  own  with  the 
aid  of  Indian  guides  to  help  and 
checking  with  the  Brazilian  authori- 
ties, Roy  could  not  find  his  friends 
and  so  returned  to  his  home  in 
Biddeford,  Maine. 

This  fall  Roy  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi's  College  of 
Medicine,  but  plans  to  return  to 
Brazil  next  summer  to  continue  the 
search  for  his  friends. 

Roy  was  a  food  chemist  for  four 
years  before  going  to  Switzerland 
to  besfin  his  medical  studies. 


1954 

Joseph  Kabot  is  a  supervisor  in  material 
and  product  control  with  Fisher  Body  in 
Cleveland. 

Jim  Timony,  who  was  recently  discharged 
from  the  army,  is  a  senior  law  student  at 
Georgetown  University  in  South  Carolina. 

Joan  Miday  Krauskoph  is  an  instructor 
at  the  College  of  Law  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. She  is  a  practicing  attorney  and  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Bar. 

William  C.  Brooks  is  completing  his 
third  year  of  service  at  Ladd  AW  Force 
Base  in  Fairbanks,  .Maska. 

Ruth  Adcock  Paxton  is  teaching  first 
grade  at  Tempe  City  School  in  Arizona. 

Michael  Freeman  after  completing  3 
years  as  a  pilot  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  an  engineer  with  Freeman  Con- 
struction Company  in   Wooster. 


Patricia  .\nne  Bennett  is  doing  rural 
education  work  for  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Buena  Vista,  Georgia. 

John  R.  Smith  is  a  B-47  pilot  stationed 
at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base. 

Helen  Sutton  is  home  economics 
writer  and  teen-age  editor  at  the  .Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

Barbara  J.  Bowman,  a  speech  and  hear- 
ing therapist,  is  in  charge  of  two  school 
districts  in  Bakersfield,   California. 

Lincoln  Das  is  a  design  engineer  with 
the  Canadian  Westinghouse  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

HUBERTUS  Weinitschke  is  an  instructor 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Janet  Evans  Martin  and  her  husband 
and  daughter  recently  returned  from  Ger- 
many and  are  temporarily  residing  in 
Indiana. 


Hubert  N.  VVeikert,  living  in  Hurley 
New  York,  is  a  mechanical  engineer  with 
IBM  Military  Products. 

.Albert  Tanimura  is  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Kenneth  Zeman  is  head  basketball  coach 
at   Pennsville  High   School. 

Carolyn  Kay  Stephens  is  a  secretary 
with  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
in  Dayton, 

James  Wood  is  a  salesman  with  Hinde 
&  Dauch  and  his  wife,  Peggy  Day,  is  a 
teacher   in    Eaton, 

.Anne  Downing  LaFollette  is  depart- 
mental secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Community  in  McCormick, 
Illinois. 

Raymond  W.  Acus  is  a  project  engineer 
at   Wright   Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
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CoRNELis  Genemans  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor  Ewigg,  have  recently  returned 
from  a  two-year  stay  in  Holland.  He  is  now 
employed  with  the  International  Bank  of 
Washington    and    is    living    in    Washington, 

D.  c;. 

Don  Christopher  is  back  from  the  ser- 
vice and  is  employed  with  Remington  Rand 
in   Columbus. 

James  W.  Darr  is  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Force  stationed  at  Roswell,  New 
Mexico. 

Rudolph  Koletic  is  on  the  treasurer's 
staff  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

William  DeVoss  is  teachin,g  at  North- 
west High  School  in  Portsmouth. 

Hans  Hauet  is  studying  medicine  ,ii 
Montpellier  University  in  France. 

Albert  T.  Tanimura  is  presently  work- 
ing toward  a  masters  in  business  administra- 
tion  degree   at   the   University  of  Hawaii. 

Dave  Hysel  is  teaching  art  in  New  ^■ork. 

Lt.  James  Endicott  has  transferred  from 
Officer  Candidate  School  headquarters  to 
medical  ser\'ices  at  the  Air  Force  Hospital 
at  Lackland  AFB  in  the  ear,  nose  and 
throat  clinic  and  is  serving  as  speech  and 
hearing  therapist. 


1957 

Donald  H.  Lee,  second  lieutenant  in  the 
.\rmy  recently  completed  basic  officers  train- 
ing at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  He  is  now 
stationed   at  Fort  Knox. 

Carl  Conrad,  who  received  his  master's 
degree  in  journalism  in  August,  is  assistant 
director  of  publicity  and  development  at 
Muskingum  College. 

Reverend  Robert  W.  Schmeding  was 
granted  a  doctoral  teaching  foundation  by 
OU.  He  is  teaching  classes  in  addition  to 
working  on   research   projects. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  B.  Mat- 
thews was  recently  assigned  to  Connally 
Wt  Base  in  Texas. 

Robert  L.  Rummins  is  an  accountant  in 
the  steel  and  tube  division  of  Republic 
Steel   in   Cleveland. 

Sandra  Jane  Bedacht  is  doing  rural 
missionary  work  in  Americas,  Georgia. 

Dorothy  Hassfeld  taught  at  a  boys 
school  in  Madrid,  Spain  last  year.  She 
toured  Europe  during  the  summer  and  is 
now  teaching  at  a  private  girls  school  in 
Gstaad,   Switzerland. 

Barbara  Rice  Miller  is  a  first  grade 
teacher  in  Champaign.  Illinois. 


1958 

JoH.N  Alter,  a  press  photographer  for 
the  Sandusky  Register,  had  his  work  ex- 
hibited by  the  Art  Institute  of  Zanesvillc. 
Recently  he  was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
picture  sequence  category  of  a  national 
competition. 

Mike  Easly,  who  was  associated  with 
.Arthur  .Andersen  &  Company  in  Chicago,  is 
now   in   the  service. 

Joan  Harrison  is  society  editor  at  the 
Oberlin  News  Tribune.  She  also  does  fea- 
tvire    writing   and    general    reporting. 


John  Sforzo  is  the  wrestling  conch  .u 
Lincoln  High  School  in  Cleveland. 

Marilyn  Huheey-  is  a  biostatistician  at 
the    National   Jewish   Hospital   in   Denver. 

Bruce  Abramson  is  serving  in  the  L'.S. 
.\rmy  and  is  stationed  in  Maryland. 

Fran  Isaly  is  the  speech  therapist  for 
the  Fremont  School  System  and  also  for 
the  Sandusky  County  Cerebral  Palsy  Foun- 
dation. 

James  Patterso.n  is  director  of  publicity 
at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College  in 
Buckhannon. 

Connie  Cairns  accepted  a  teaching 
position   in  San   Bernardino,  California. 

Harriet  Heit  is  a  graduate  student  :it 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Abner  Lefkovitz  is  an  engineer  .it  the 
Griffiss  AFB.   He  is  a  civilian.  ' 

William  W.  Lavertv  has  joined  the 
Data  Processing  Division  of  Royal  McBee 
Corp.  as  a  sales  representative  at  Cincinnati. 
He  is  residing  with  his  wife  and  their  four 
children  at  11769  Springfield  Pike,  f Men- 
dale.   Ohio 

Nancy  Ann  Lee  is  a  second  grade  teach- 
er in  the  Dayton  School  System. 

Marilyn  Klotz  has  been  a  social  case- 
worker at  the  Montgomery  County  Clhild 
Welfare    Board    since    graduation. 

Rosemary  Blum  is  a  comnumitv  writer 
at  WHIO-TV  in  Dayton. 

Rodney  S.  Darling  has  been  working  at 
Household  Finance  in  Dayton. 


ALAN  S.  CANNON,  '53,  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  The  Cincinnati  College  ol  Em- 
balming in  September. 

Before  going  to  CIncInnoti,  Alan  studied  real 
estate  at  Ohio  State  University  and  low  and 
accounting  at  FronUin  University  in  Colum- 
bus. 

Presently  he  is  serving  his  internship  with 
his  father  in  Crooksville.  Alan  plans  to  go 
into    business  with   his  father. 


George  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
,it  station  W.AMM  in  Flint,  Michigan. 

Sue  Isch  Crawford  is  a  history  teacher 
,it  Worthington  Jr.  High  School. 

Robert  H.  Jones  is  an  electrical  engi- 
neer at  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Richard  C.  Carnes  has  joined  the  OU 
faculty  as  an  instructor  in  the  engineering 
department. 

Casper  Whitney  is  with  Schenley  Dis- 
tillers in  Cincinnati. 

Marilyn  Ballas  is  a  reporter  on  the 
Xew  Brunswich   daily  newspaper. 

Paul  Ladd  is  teaching  at  Wooster  .Senior 
High  School. 

Joan  Jackopin  Whitaker  is  teaching  in 
the   elementary   grades   in   Dayton. 

Joseph  W.  Pollard  is  an  atomic  nuclear 
physicist  with  General   Electric. 

Patricia  Peterson  Roper  is  teaching 
first  grade  at  Rome  Canaan  School  in 
Stewart.   Ohio. 

Janet  Gray  is  attending  Haystack  School 
in   Liberty,    Maine. 

Bill  Richards  is  at  the  University  of 
Indiana  working  on  his  master's  of  arts. 

Dick  Farrar  is  a  student  at  the  .Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Foreign  Trade  in  Phoenix, 
which  has  an  intensive  training  course  for 
a  career  in  .American  business  or  govern- 
ment abroad. 

Jean  Adcock  is  teaching  kindergarten 
in   Mesa,   Arizona. 

Sandra  Lou  Garber  is  employed  in  the 
OU  College  of  Education. 

Larry  Buckles  has  completed  eight 
weeks  of  basic  combat  training  with  the 
Second  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia. 

John  D.  Strickland  is  in  the  premium 
sales  promotion  department  with  Burpee 
Seed  Company  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bhawan  Giancha.ndani.  .1  native  of 
India,  is  employed  as  a  junior  civil  engineer 
by  the  Cuyahoga  County  Design  De- 
partment in  Cleveland.  He  is  also  doing 
doing  some  graduate  work  at  Case  In- 
stitute  of  Technology. 

Don  Santee  is  an  engineer  with  .i  con- 
sulting engineer  firm   in  Akron. 

Merelyn  Pellett  is  an  art  supenisor  in 
a   high  school   in   Wakefield,   Mass. 

Bessie  Jane  Yarbrough  is  an  art  teach- 
er in  Lorain  County. 

Nancy  Jane  Matheny  Morris  is  in 
Tuscon.  .Arizona. 

Five  '58  grads  have  received  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowships  and  have  begun  gra- 
duate work  this  year.  Dorothy  Fellows, 
Richard  T.  Garner,  Dietrich  Orlow, 
Robert  .Allen  Schu.nn  and  P.\tricia 
White  are  among  the  1000  persons  at- 
tending graduate  school  on  these  fellow- 
ships. Each  fellowship  carries  a  living  al- 
lowance of  $1400  for  single  students  with 
allowances    for    dependents. 

Richard  Smith  is  a  freshman  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  Ohio  State. 
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John  E.  Sadler  is  associated  with  tlu- 
structural  engineering  firm  of  Russell  Y\\- 
ing  in  Columbus. 

Lanner  Taun  to  Gustavus  Hall,  '55, 
and  Mrs.  Hall  (Helen  Croutcher.  "561 
October   12   in   Weisbaden.   Germany. 

Deborah  Joan  to  James  L.  Faulks,  '52, 
and  Mrs.  Faulks  (Lila  Stevens,  '52) 
September.  They  also  have  a  two-year-old 
daughter.    Sandra   Lynne. 

Julie  Lynn  to  Richard  Marsh  and  Mrs. 
Marsh   (Mary  Lou   Sherer,  '51)    August. 

Leslie  Ann  to  William  .Alderman  and  Mrs 
Mderman  (Jo  Lavone  Faires.  '58)  October 
29. 

Carol  Lynn  to  John  F.  Kirch er,  '50  and 
Mrs.  Kircher  (  P.-^t  Irwin,  '511  on  Septem- 
ber 7. 

Mindy  Ellen  to  Arthur  Kittav,  '57, 
and  Mrs.  Kittay  November  6. 

James  Taggart  to  Paul  .'Krnett,  '57,  and 
Mrs.  ."Krnett  (Shirley  T.\goart,  '51) 
March.   1958. 


-W< 


urriuaeA — 


Beth  Royer,  '58,  to  Martin  Botsch, 
.\ugust  30  in  Trotwood.  Now  living  in 
Karlsruhe,  Germany. 

Mabel  Nixon,  '58,  to  Roger  Fink,  '59, 
.\ugust  23  in  Lancaster. 

Judith  Ann  Sanders,  '58,  to  Charle.s 
T.  Geib,  '59,  August  23  in  Springfield.  Now 
living  in  Athens. 

Cherry  Braun,  '58,  to  Donald  Joseph 
BiDWELL,  '57,  September  6. 

Donna  Marie  Huffman,  '58,  to  Ivan 
Barnes,  '53,   September  7. 

Janet  Pozzuto,  Wampum,  Pennsylvania  to 
Leonard  C.    Polas,  '48,  September  27. 

Shirley  Ann  Collins,  Massillon,  to  Robert 
L.  Rummins,  '57,  September  2^7. 

Mary  Alice  Joslin,  '58,  to  Ralph 
Gordon,   '58,    September   28. 

Dolly  Dannes,  '58,  to  George  Davis, 
'58,  October   18   in   Garfield   Heights. 

Patricia  Hogan,  '58,  to  Robert  J. 
Nekick,  '58,  September. 

Judith  .^nn  Epstein,  '61,  to  Roy  Kir- 
shenbaumk,  '58.  Cleveland  on  September 
21. 

Gloria  DiCioccio,  '58,  to  Donald  J. 
Melching,  Kent  State  grad,  August  23.  Liv- 
ing at  3939  Idaho  Street  in  San  Diego. 

Carol  'VonKamp  to  Robert  Palmer, 
'58.  August  30.  Now  living  at  I9V2  South 
Congress  in  Athens. 

Harriet  Reich,  '58,  to  James  Saunders, 
October  3.  At  home  at  Apt.  8  in  Edgehill 
.\partments. 

Sandra  Jean  Stuart,  '57,  to  Frank 
Merkel,  '56,  September  20  in  Tiltonville. 

Harriet  Sugarman,  '56,  to  .Arthur  Horo- 
witz, University  of  Louisville  grad,  August 
17.  Living  at  90  Marilyn  Place  in  Clifton, 
New  Jersey. 


Jane  .Ann  Morley,  '54,  to  Dr.  James  .\. 
Bard,  psychology  professor  at  Fenn  College. 
October  25. 

Jeanne  A.  Right,  '55,  to  Lt.  Albert 
Hastings  on  September  12.  Now  living  in 
Sherman,  Texas. 

Mary  .\nn  Marr,  '58,  to  Norman 
Legoett.  "58,   November  4. 


A  NEW  "Betty  Newton"  In  the  form  of  Georg- 
ette Munis,  '58,  is  working  in  Parma,  Bereo, 
Bay  Village,  North  Royalton  and  the  surround- 
ing   area. 

Georgette    will    visit    homemolters    and    dem- 
onstrate   new    and    more    efficient    uses    of    gas 
appliances.     She   will   also   give   tollts   and   cook- 
ing   demonstration. 


Edna  Juergens,  '30,  to  .Alfred  H.  Schott. 
Living  at  2529  Bolton  Road  in  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Chari.ene  Allen,  '58,  to  2nd  Lt. 
Richard  L.  Rader,  '57,  June  22.  Living  at 
915  'Valley  Road  in  Killeen,  Texas. 

Sue  Isch,  '58,  to  Rollin  T.  Crawford, 
'58,  June  11.  At  home  at  5798  North  High 
Street    in    Worthington. 

Barbara  Bobo,  '58,  to  Gary  Cooper. 
OSU,  September  21  in  McArthur. 

Barbara  Rice,  '57,  to  Roger  Miller, 
'56,  August  31,   1957. 

DoTTiE  Shallenberger,  '58,  to  Frede- 
rick M.  Waltz,  Detroit,  August  30. 

Rosalind  Escovitz  to  Sanford  Bernard 
Gaffin.  '58,  Cleveland,  October  4. 

Mary  Martha  Dumford  to  Walter  E. 
Weber,  '57,  August  23. 

Catherine  Muhr  to  George  E.  Hoerter, 
'54.  Living  at  124  Beech  Street  in  Maywood. 
New    jersey.    Marriage   date   was    September 

27. 

Elizabeth  Lou  Moore  to  Gene  .Arlan 
Westenbarger,  '57,  July  9.  Living  in  Oak 
Park.  Illinois. 

Gladys  Bukowski,  '56,  to  Dexter  Pope, 
'56,  August  11,  1957.  Lived  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska  for  one  year.  Now  living  at  6412 
Jefferson  Avenue  in  Hammond,  Indiana 
where  Dexter  is  associated  with  .American 
Steel     Foundries     and     Gladys     is     teaching. 

Mary  Ellen  Sennett,  Fordham  University 
grad,  to  Bob  Strawser,  '55,  .August  23. 

Shirley  Ann  Conger,  Dayton,  to  John  O. 
Gooch,  '54,  October  11. 

Amelia  Del  Carmen  Tourino  to  William 
R.  Bell,  '57,  August  16. 


— dyirtks — 


S.mdra  Lynn  to  J.  W.  Seyfreid,  '57,  and 
Mrs.  Seyfreid.  September  13.  They  have 
another  daughter,  Janet  Inez  born  Febru- 
ary 7,    1955. 

Elizabeth  Ann  to  Dick  Goodrick,  '54, 
and  Mrs.  Goodrick  (Evelyn  Trapp,  '55) 
Se[)tember   19. 

Joanne  Louise  to  John  C.  Du.nn,  '55. 
and  Mrs.  Dunn  (.Ann  Rowan,  '56)  on 
.April  19  in  Lorain. 

David  Alan  Horsky  to  Al  Horsky,  '53. 
and  Mrs.  Horsky  (Jo  Kiehne,  '52)  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Rebecca  Ann  to  James  B.  Lobaugh  and 
Mrs.  Lobaugh  (Helen  Lehman,  '56) 
October    12. 

Rick  Joseph  to  William  .Abraham,  '54, 
,ind  Mrs.  .Abraham  (Delores  Trantanella, 
'54)   October  6. 

Donald  Robert  to  Donald  R.  Zak,  '57, 
and  Mrs.  Zak  (Joann  Bowers.  '59)  on 
July   16. 

Keith  Alan  to  John  L.  Vickers,  '53,  and 
Mrs.  Vickers,  October  5  in  .Athens. 

Katherine  Jane  to  James  Runyeon,  '55 
and  Mrs.  Runyeon  (Joan  Davis,  '54)  July 
18,  in  Columbus. 

Kimberley  .Ann  to  Ralph  Barrows,  '51. 
and  Mrs.  Barrows  (Betty  Tygard,  '50) 
June  8. 

Karen  Lee  to  Ray  W.  Acus,  '56,  and 
Mrs.  .Acus  (Marlene  Kay  Davis,  '57) 
May  31. 

Richard  Thomas  to  James  Schultz  and 
Mrs.  Schultz  (Lois  Ann  Copeland,  '54) 
on  May  23. 

Ronald  Curtis  to  Henry  Roenigk  and 
Mrs.  Roenigk  (Lynn  Yurick.  '56)  October 
27. 

Stephen  Mark  to  Lt.  Denny  O.  Wal- 
lace. '56,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  (Suzy  Shep- 
ARD,  '57) October  23. 

Michael  Kirby  to  Robert  .Alexander, 
'57,  and  Mrs.  .Alexander.  (Monia  Lee 
\'ermillion,  '58)    October  23. 

David  Anderson  to  Kenneth  R.  Wilcox, 
Jr.,  '51,  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  (Laura  Jean 
.Anderson,  '51)   October  17. 

Bonnie  Suzanna  to  Frank  John  David 
and  Mrs.  David  (Liz  Clark,  '57)  August 
12. 

Laurie  Susan  to  James  Lucas  and  Mrs. 
Lucas  (Maxine  Wolfson,  '52)  October 
15  in  Santa  Monica,  California. 

Christopher  to  Anthony  R.  Mellini, 
■50,  and  Mrs.  Mellini  (Antoinette  Pedone, 
'52)   June  4. 

Herbert  Jeffrey  to  Herbert  N.  John- 
ston, '49,  and  Mrs.  Johnston  (Jeanne 
CoLLis,  '50)    April  9,    1958. 
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Brian  Lee  to  Robert  E.  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Smith   (Sandra  Hiner,  '53)   June   18. 

Sara  Elizabeth  to  Richard  Dolan.  '47, 
and  Mrs.  Dolan  (Jean  Dow,  '481  on 
N'ovember  8, 

Lisa  Corine  to  William  N.  Bickel,  '53, 
.md  Mrs.  Bickel  (Corrinne  Schramm,  '53^ 
.\ugust  4. 

Mark  Edward  to  R.  B.  Snyder  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  CVirginia  Shetter,  '54)  November 
5. 


—  csDeatnA — 


Eleanor  A.  Bevington  Schott,  '30,  a 
one  time  teacher  in  the  Copley  Township 
schools,  died  in  November  of  1952. 

Grace  Fullington  McVay,  '33,  a  form- 
er Athens  resident,  died  October  15  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Her  husband  was  the 
.\thens  County  school  superintendent.  She 
is  survived  by  five  children;  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  '33,  Mrs.  Virginia  Dec,  '39, 
Martha  McVay,  '40,  Wallace  McVay  and 
Hervert  F.  McVay,  '44. 

Phosa  Hewitt  Throckmorton,  '94,  a 
former  ."Mbany  resident,  died  recently  at  her 
home  in  California.  She  is  sur\'ived  by  a 
son  at  home  and  a  step-daughter  in  -Mbany. 

Frank  Kendrick,  "58,  died  October  29 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto  accident. 
He  and  his  wife,  Kay  Latham,  '58.  and 
their  nine-month  old  baby  were  cnroute 
to  Hamilton  when  a  tire  blew  out,  throwing 
them  out  of  the  car.  Frank  was  employed 
as  advertising  director  for  Amstutz  Hatcher- 
ies in  Orville. 

Margaret  Louise  Ogan  Biggs,  12, 
prominent  McArthur  teacher  and  author, 
died  October  27.  She  was  author  of  "Re- 
told Tales,"  a  book  of  Bible  stories  for 
children,  and  "A  Brief  History  of  Vinton 
County."  She  also  organized  the  Vinton 
County  Historical  Society.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Edgar  .Mien  Biggs,  and 
three    brothers. 

Word  has  been  received  in  the  Alumni 
Office  of  the  death  of  Geneva  Leona  Pitts 
Brandt,  '19.  on  December  11,  1955. 

Helen  Dill  Brobert,  '22,  died  March 
1 7  after  a  extended  illness.  Mrs.  Broberg 
who  received  her  master's  degree  in  religious 
education  from  Drew  University  was  active 
in  the  Methodist  Church  Organization 
throughout  her  life.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Everad  F.  Broberg,  who  is  a 
Methodist   Episcopal   minister. 

Helyn  Mowery  Sprouse,  '24.  wife  of 
W.  Lloyd  Sprouse,  Ohio  State  University 
examiner,  died  October  25  in  Mt.  Carmel 
Hospital.  Besides  her  husband,  she  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  Robert  M.  Sprouse  and 
three   grandchildren. 

Bessie  Cole  Wile.  '16,  a  retired 
mathematics  teacher  died  November  1.  She 
was  a  teacher  at  Wheeling  High  School 
for  about  25  years.   She  retired   in    1951. 

Richard  Paul  Harner,  '43,  who  was  a 
real  estate  salesman  in  the  Florida  Keys 
previous  to  his  death  October  18  from  heart 
trouble.  Mr.  Harner  had  been  in  the  Air 
Force,  was  a  member  of  the  Masons,  Elks 
and   the  Presbyterian  church. 


.\llan  Harry  Courtney,  "51.  died  as  a 
result  of  traffic  injuries  October  2.  He  was 
a  prominent  athlete  at  Lakewood  High 
School  and  OU.  In  1956  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  where  he  become  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Credit  Statistical  Information.  He 
is  sur\-ived  by  his  parents,  three  brothers 
and   a  sister. 


Richard  Gerald  Fry.  '57.  outstanding 
OU  student,  was  killed  October  15  in  Enid. 
Oklahoma  when  his  Air  Force  jet  trainer 
crashed  in  an  emergency  landing  attempt. 
\t.\  OU  varsity  football  player  and  member 
of  Varsity  "O",  he  was  also  an  honor  stu- 
dent. He  is  survived  bv  a  wife  and  .son. 


A   Permanent   Role  in   Higher  Education 

Twenty-eight  Honor  Memberships  added  to  the  honor  roll  during 
tlie  past  month  bring  the  total  to  362  alumni  who  have  life-time  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Ohio  Alumnus  magazine.  The  plan,  now  in  its  second 
year,  also  offers  yearly  reports  from  the  university  president,  regular 
athletic  news  letters  from  the  coaches  and  other  benefits.  If  you  have  not 
ilready  joined  the  ranks  of  Honor  Members  in  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Association,  you  will  want  to  consider  this  new  plan.  Honor 
Membershi]}  can  be  acquired  by  payment  of  $100  to  the  .Alumni  Associa- 
tion, either  in  one  lump  sum  or  in  payments  arranged  o\er  four  years. 

Newest  Honor  Members  are: 


'47 


Robert    D.    Good,    '35 

Harry   K.   Millhoff,    '48,    and    Ruth    Hacker    MillhoH, 

Dr.    Joyce    Herrold,    '54 

Bruce    E.   Fickel,    '49,    and    Mary    Belle   Wright   Fickel 

John    E.    Brown,    '37,    and    Betty   Otstot    Brown,    '37 

William    S.    Jasper,    '41    and    Eleanor    Ober   Jasper 

George    W.    Stowell,    '40,    and    Matha    Jane    Stowell 

Robert    P.    Walker,    '41 

Anonymous 

John    Orphan,    '38,    and    Flora    Juett   Orphan,    '38 

Arnold    R.    Lee,    '43,    and    Janet    Rutherford    Lee,    '41 

John    L.    Beckley,    '50,    and    Amy    Sawyer    Beckley,    '50 

Howard    M.    DuBois,    '48 

Edward   G.   Kunzelman,   Jr.,    '47,   and   Jeanette    Rice   Kunzelman 

Nate   S.    Croy,    '38,    and    Janet    Mackinnon    Croy,    '40 

Francis   B.    Fuller,    '38,    and    Betty   McCoy    Fuller,    '39 

W.    C.    Willis,    '28 

Robert   C.    Moore,    '37,    and    Eleanor   Thornberry    Moore,    '35 

Kenneth    M.    Leighton,    '43,   and    Barbara    Brown    Leighton,    '43 

Dr.   W.    Lewis    Brown,    '27,    and    Dorothy    Dailey    Brown,    '26 

William    Brandle,    '49,    and    Virginia    Fowler    Brandle 

Thomas    C.    Lyons,    Jr.,    '58 

Leslie    F.    Fultz,    '39,    and    Phyllis    Duerr    Fultz,    '36 

Theodore  T.    Reed,    Sr.   and    Edith    Humphrey   Reed, 

Irving    Karr,    Jr.,    '27 
Ralph    V.    Barrows,    '51,    and    Betty    Tygard    Barrows, 
James    E.    Runyeon,    '55,    and    Joan    Davis    Runyeon,    '54 
F.    Patrick   Collins,    '50,    and    Mary    Lou    Pash    Collins,    '53 


'25 


'50 


HONOR    MEMBERSHIP 

THE  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

I  hereby  establish  an   Honor  Membership   in   the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association  in  the  name  of 

A.        (  )      My  check  for  one-hundred  dollars  is  enclosed. 

R-         (  1      My  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  is  enclosed. 

Please  bill  me  in  following  months  for  the  balance. 

C.         (  1      Please  bill  me  for  one-hundred  dollars. 

Signed    

Address 

(Please  make  checks  payable  to:    Ohio  University   Fund.   Inc.,   and  mail  to: 
Alumni    Office,    Bo.x    28.5,    Athens.    Ohio) 


November,     1951 
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For  the  Dynamic  Growth  and 


By  Richard  L.  Bitters 
ASSOCIATE  DIRKCTOR  OF  THE  OU  FUND 


'T^HE  OLD  and  the  new  at  Ohio  U! 

A  little  general  perhaps,  but  certainly  an 
appropriate  slogan  in  considering  the  topic  at 
hand.  That  topic:  the  relationship  of  alumni  of 
Ohio  University  to  their  alma  mater  through 
that  agency  known  as  the  Ohio  University  Fund, 
Inc. 

Why  the  "old  and  the  new"  one  may  ask. 
Because  of  the  contrast;  Ohio  University,  steeped 
in  tradition  through  its  154  years  of  existence; 
and  the  Ohio  University  Fund,  a  relative  new- 
comer of  12  years  duration,  but  already  serving 
in  a  manner  to  make  a  great  university  greater. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  a  development  agency 
of  anv  university  is  simply  to  enhance  the  insti- 
tution it  serves.  The  Ohio  University  Fund  is  no 
dift'erent.  In  1946,  the  year  of  its  formation,  the 
objectives  were  set  forth  clearly.  They  remain  the 
same  today:  "to  enrich  and  invigorate  the  life  of 
the  students  .  .  .  strengthen  the  faculty  by  pro- 
\  iding  badly  needed  teaching  facilities  and  equip- 
ment and  by  supporting  research  .  .  .  and  to  en- 
able the  administration  to  carry  out  plans  for  the 
dynamic  growth  and  development  of  the  university. 

But    12    years   and   several    hundred    thousand 


dollars  have  only  set  the  stage  for  the  role  your 
Ohio  University  Fund  inust  play  in  the  challeng- 
ing years  that  lie  ahead  for  higher  education  on 
this  campus  and  on  other  campuses  across  the 
nation. 

President  John  C.  Baker,  a  driving  force  be- 
hind the  foimation  of  the  Fund  when  he  arrived 
at  Ohio  University  in  1945,  speaks  in  no  uncertain 
terms  in  his  appraisal  of  this  program  after  12 
years.  He  says:  "If  Ohio  University  has  enjoyed 
any  success  in  recent  years  it  is  due  to  the  loyal 
support  of  alumni  and  friends  as  expressed  in 
their  active  participation  in  the  goals  established 
and  sought  after  by  the  Ohio  University  Fund." 

True  that  time  was  when  widespread  belief 
existed  that  an  agency  to  recei\'e  alumni  and 
private  funds  was  restricted  to  those  non-tax  sup- 
ported institutions  of  higher  learning.  But  just  as 
time  alters  many  things,  a  change  in  thinking  in 
this  regard  has  developed  over  the  past  decade  or 
two.  Administrators  and  legislators  alike  now  agree 
that  only  through  receipt  of  large  amounts  of  non- 
tax appropriated  money  can  a  university  rise  to  the 
heights  that  separate  the  average  from  the  ex- 
cellent.   .'Knd   in    manv    instances   acrass    the    land 


Development  of  Ohio  University 


Support    of    the    Ohio    University    Fund    Spells    the    Difference 
Between     o     "Fine"     University     and     a     "Great"     University 


legislati\c  bodies  ha\e  looked  kindly  on  tliosf  in- 
stitutions which  have  shown  initiative  in  backint; 
up  some  of  their  more  ambitious  programs  with 
dollars  raised  through  their  respective  development 
channels. 

Though  a  newcomer  in  the  total  scheme  ol 
things  at  historic  Ohio  University,  the  Fund  has 
done  just  that  since  its  inception  a  dozen  years 
ago.  An  extensive  scholarship  program  is  flourish- 
ing today,  both  the  result  of  annual  solicitation  for 
this  type  of  alumni  contribution  and  the  special 
Sesquicentennial  Scholarship  campaign  of  1954, 
This  year  approximately  700  students — out  of  an 
enrollment  of  7342 — received  some  form  of  scho- 
larship aid,  provided  to  a  large  degree  by  ear- 
marked contributions  to  the  Ohio  University  Fund. 
Other  forms  of  student  aid — short  and  long  term 
loans — are  available  to  students  through  the  Finid. 

That  broad  area  of  faculty  and  student  en- 
deavor known  as  research  exists  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity today  in  ever-increasing  proportions,  thanks  to 
funds  specifically  allocated  for  that  purpose  in 
recent  years.  As  is  generally  recognized  in  edu- 
cational circles  where  research  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  overall  prograin,  funds  such  as  those  earmark- 


ed by  akanni  and  friends  are  necessai7  to  "prime 
the  pump"  for  the  large  amounts  of  corporate  and 
government  research  money  constantly  being  made 
a\ailable. 

For  special  needs  in  the  library  field,  for  items 
of  equipment  o\er  and  above  those  in  routine 
budgets,  for  travel  to  educational  functions,  and 
for  a  broad  program  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
ofTerings,  the  Ohio  University  Fund  is  again  spell- 
ing the  difference  between  a  "fine"  university  and 
a  "great"  university. 

And  no  appraisal  ol  the  Ohio  University 
Fund  would  be  complete  without  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  Helen  Mauck  Galbreath  Memorial 
Chapel,  dedicated  earlier  this  year  on  the  cam- 
pus. As  the  largest  gift  ever  presented  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, this  memorial  given  by  the  John  VV.  Gal- 
breath family  represents  still  another  facet  of 
Fimd  activity. 

But  whether  it  be  a  modest  cash  contribution 
or  a  magnificent  ediface  the  mission  of  your  Ohio 
University  Fund — past,  present  and  future — is 
simply  to  provide  the  means  through  which  those 
fond  of  their  university  can  make  an  expression 
according   to   their   interest   and   their  ability. 


POSTMASTER:    Please    send    Form    3579   to   the    Ohio 

University  Alumni  Office,   P.  O.  Box  285,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Postoge     guaranteed. 


fi  ChtUtma^  WUh  . . 


May  the  meaning  of  Christmas  be  deeper 

Its  friendships  stronger 

Its  hopes  brighter 

As  it  comes  to  vou  this  year. 


